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IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue of the Journal is devoted largely 
to urban sociology with articles indicating basic 
points of view and new methods for the study of 
the city. 


The article, ‘Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
by Louis Wirth, sociologist, University of 
Chicago, is a sociological interpretation of the 
effect of city life upon human behavior, with 
emphasis upon recent trends. The materials 
upon which his analysis is based were secured 
by Dr. Wirth in his studies of urbanism for the 
National Resources Committee and his re- 
search upon the Chicago Metropolitan Region 
for the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago. 


The paper, “Influence of Disparity of In- 
comes on Welfare,” by Edward L. Thorndike, 
educational psychologist, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is in a sense a sequel to 
his article, “Individual Differences in American 
Cities: Their Nature and Causation,” published 
in the September, 1937, issue of the Journal. 
These articles not only break the way for a new 
type of research upon the city but present novel 
statistical methods of manipulating data in the 
comparative studies of cities. 


One aspect of the problem of migration 
from the country to the city is the question of 
whether or not the migrants are superior in 
quality to the rural population remaining be- 
hind. In their article, ‘Intelligence as a Factor 
in Rural-Urban Migrations,” Carroll D. Clark, 
sociologist, University of Kansas, and Noel P. 
Gist, formerly of the same institution but now 
at the University of Missouri, have devised a 
new method for measuring the relation of in- 
telligence to migration. 


In his article, “Population Succession in 
Chicago: 1898-1930,” Paul F. Cressey analyzes 
one of the important ecological processes in 
terms of data from one metropolitancommunity. 
Dr. Cressey teaches sociology at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Massachusetts, and is secretary- 
treasurer of the Eastern Sociological Society. 


James H. S. Bossard follows up earlier 
ecological studies of marriage distribution 
previously published in the Journal with his 
article, “Ecological Areas and Marriage Rates.” 


City and 
Church 
in 
Transition 


By 
Murray H. Leiffer 


A picture of the process by which the small 
town develops into “Mediopolis,” the typical 
city. 


“This volume supplies a wealth of factual 
data not before available on the medium-sized 
city of 50,000 to 150,000. The author’s anal- 
ysis of the types into which these 140 cities 
fall will be found most valuable. Significant 
also is his analysis of the interplay of modern 
trends in city life with the problems, functions 
and reorientation of the church.” (E. W. 
Burgess, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago) $2.50 


Willett, Clark Co. a 


Just Published 
Ww 


THE RULES OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD 


By EMILE DURKHEIM 
Late Professor in the Faculty of Letters 
in the University of Paris 


Eighth Edition Translated by 


Sarau A, SoLovay 
and 
Joun H. MvuELLER 


Edited by Georce E. G, Catiin 


An English translation of the French 
classic treating most of the theoretical 
problems which are fundamental to a 
study of human organization. 


$2.00; postpaid $2.10 


The University of Chicago Press 
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CHINA 
YEAR 
BOOK 


1938 


Edited by H. G. W. WOODHEAD 


This new edition of the only current 
history of China includes a special sec- 
tion on Sino-Japanese hostilities from 
their outbreak to th. end of 1937. Con- 
tains many documents—Chinese, Japa- 
nese and miscellaneous—such as official 
government statements, League of Na- 
tions statements, Japan and the Nine 
Power Conference, the Japan-German- 
Italy Pact, etc. 


CONTENTS: 


General Information 

Climate of China 

Greater China 

Customs Revenue and Trade Statistics 

The Foreign Trade of China 

The Cinema in China 

River Conservancy and Harbours 

Public Health 

Who's Who 

National Economic Council 

Currency and Banking 

Public Justice 

Communications 

Shanghai 

Shipping 

Education 

Labour 

Colonies, Leased Territories, Concessions, 
etc. 

Sino-Japanese Hostilities 

Customs Import Tariff of Republic of 
China 

Mineral Industry 

Chinese Art 

Army and Navy 

Religions 

Insurance in China 

Finance 

The Kuomintang and the Government 

Modern Chinese Industries 

Miscellaneous 


620 pages, cloth bound, $10.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


Dr. Bossard is a member of the sociological 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 


In his paper, “The Isometric Map as a 
Technique of Social Research,” E. R. Mowrer 
describes a method for presenting social data 
which he states is superior to either the spot 
map or cross-hatching techniques now generally 
in use. Dr. Mowrer is a member of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Northwestern University 
and is author of The Family, Family Disorgan- 
ization, and Domestic Discord. 


For the past three years a subcommittee on 
crime and delinquency of the Committee on Per- 
sonality and Culture have been engaged in de- 
veloping a statement of nuclear research in this 
field.' The present article, “Culture Conflict 
and Crime,” by Thorsten Sellin, sociologist and 
criminologist, University of Pennsylvania, gives 
a summary of the conceptual system and re- 
search projects of a report that will soon be 
published. 


Since 1919 the Journal has published an- 
nually the list of dissertations in progress for 
higher d-grees. In 1937 it published its first list 
of higher degrees conferred. These two lists in 
this issue show that 48 sociologists joined the 
ranks of doctors of philosophy last year, while 
134 are studying for this degree, and that the 
number of Masters’ degrees conferred in sociol- 
ogy are 132, the number of candidates for this 
degree, 205. The lists of dissertations completed 
and under way are well worth studying to find 
out the problems and methods engaging the at- 
tention of the oncoming generation of sociol- 
ogists. 


In the Letters to the Editor, Nathan Bodin, 
research assistant, University of Chicago, ques- 
tions certain statements in the article, “Social 
Factors in Oriental Crime,” which appeared in 
the May, 1938, issue of the Journal to which its 
author, Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington, replies; and A. R. Lindesmith, 
Indiana University, makes a short comment 
upon the note by Professor L. Guy Brown on 
the problem of drug addiction published in the 
March, 1938, number of the Journal. 


* See statement by Donald Young entitled “A 
Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 
95-99. 
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URBANISM AS A WAY OF LIFE 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


The urbanization of the world, which is one of the most impressive facts of modern 
times, has wrought profound changes in virtually every phase of social life. The recency 
and rapidity of urbanization in the United States accounts for the acuteness of our 
urban problems and our lack of awareness of them. Despite the dominance of urbanis 
in the modern world we still lack a sociological definition of the city which would také} 
adequate account of the fact that while the city is the characteristic locus of urbanism, 
the urban mode of life is not confined to cities. For sociological purposes a city is a 
relatively large, dense, and permanent settlement of heterogencous individuals. Large 
numbers account for individual variability, the relative absence of intimate personal 
acquaintanceship, the segmentalization of human relations which are largely anony- 
mous, aerial and transitory, and associated characteristics. Density involves di - 
versification and specialization, the coincidence of close physical contact and distant 
social relations, glaring contrasts, a complex pattern of segregation, the predominance 
of formal social contfol, and accentuated friction, among other phenomena. Hetero-, 
geneity tends to break down rigid social structures and to produce increased pr poem 
instability, and insecurity, and the affiliation of the individuals with a variety of inter- 
secting and tangential social groups with a high rate of membership turnover. The 
pecuniary nexus tends to displace personal relations, and institutions tend to cater to 
mass rather than to individual requirements. The individu»l thus becomes effective 
only as he acts through organized groups. The complicated phenomena of urbanism 
may acquire unity and coherence if the sociological analysis proceeds in the light of 
such a body of theory. The empirical evidence concerning the ecology, the social 


organization, and the social psychology of the urban mode of life confirms the fruit- 
fulness of this approach. 


I. THE CITY AND CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


Just as the beginning of Western civilization is marked by the 
permanent settlement of formerly nomadic peoples in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, so the beginning of what is distinctively modern in / 
our civilization is best signalized by the growth of great cities. | 
Nowhere has mankind been farther removed from organic nature 
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than under the conditions of life characteristic of great cities. ‘The 
contemporary world no longer presents a picture of small isolated 
groups of human beings scattered over a vast territory, as Sumner 
described primitive society. The distinctive feature of the mode of 
living of man in the modern age is his concentration into gigantic 
aggregations around which cluster lesser centers and from which 
radiate the ideas and practices that we call civilization. 

The degree to which the contemporary world may be said to be 
“urban”’ is not fully or accurately measured by the proportion of the 
total population living in cities. The influences which cities exert. 
upon the social life of man are greater than the ratio of the urban 
population would indicate, for the city is not only in ever larger 
degrees the dwelling-place and the workshop of modern man, but 
it is the initiating and controlling center of economic, political, and 
cultural life that has drawn the most remote parts of the world into 
its orbit and woven diverse areas, peoples, and activities into a 
cosmos. 

The growth of cities and the urbanization of the world is one of” 
the most impressive facts of modern times. Although it is impossible 
to state precisely what proportion of the estimated total world- 
population of approximately 1,800,000,000 is urban, 69.2 per cent 
of the total population of those countries that do distinguish be- 
tween urban and rural areas is urban.? Considering the fact, more- 
over, that the world’s population is very unevenly distributed and 
that the growth of cities is not very far advanced in some of the 
countries that have only recently been touched by industrialism, 
this average understates the extent to which urban concentration , 
has proceeded in those countries where the impact of the industria. 
revolution has been more forceful and of less recent date. This shift 
from a rural to a predominantly urban society, which has taken vA 
place within the span of a single generation in such industrialized: 
areas as the United States and Japan, has been accompanied by 
profound changes in virtually every phase of social life. It is these 
changes and their ramifications that invite the attention of the soz 
ciologist to the study of the differences between the rural and the 


* William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), p. 12. 
2S. V. Pearson, The Growth and Distribution of Population (New York, 1935), p. 211. 
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urban mode of living. The pursuit of this interest is an indispensable 
prerequisite for the comprehension and possible mastery of some of 
the most crucial contemporary problems of social life since it is 
likely to furnish one of the most revealing perspectives for the under- 
standing of the ongoing changes in human nature and the social 
order.’ 
Since the city is the product of growth rather than of instantane- 
<>ous creation, it is to be expected that the influences which it exerts 


upon the modes of life should not be able to wipe out completely-~ 


the previously dominant modes of human association. To a greater 
or lesser degree, therefore, our social life bears the imprint of an 
earlier folk society, the characteristic modes of settlement of which 
were the farm, the manor, and the village. This historic influence 
is reinforced by the circumstance that the population of the city 
itself is in large measure recruited from the countryside, where a 
mode of life reminiscent of this earlier form of existence persists. 


Hence we should not expect to find abrupt and discontinuous varia4_~- 


tion between urban and rural types of personality. The city and the 
country may be regarded as two poles in reference to one or the 


other of which all human settlements tend to arrange themselves. 


In viewing urban-industrial and rural-folk society as ideal types of 
communities, we may obtain a perspective for the analysis of the 
basic models of human association as they appear in contemporary 
civilization. 


II. A SOCIOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF THE CITY 


Despite the preponderant significance of the city in our civiliza- 
tion, however, our knowledge of the nature of urbanism and the 
process of urbanization is meager. Many attempts have indeed been 
made to isolate the distinguishing characteristics of urban life. Ge- 
ographers, historians, economists, and political scientists have in- 


3 Whereas rural life in the United States has for a long time been a subject of con- 
siderable interest on the part of governmental bureaus, the most notable case of a 
comprehensive report being that submitted by the Country Life Commission to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, it is worthy of note that no equally comprehensive 
official inquiry into urban life was undertaken until the establishment of a Research 
Committee on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee. (Cf. Our Cities: Their 
Role in the National Economy (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937].) 
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corporated the points of view of their respective disciplines into 
diverse definitions of the city. While in no sense intended to super- 
sede these, the formulation of a sociological approach to the city 
may incidentally serve to call attention to the interrelations be- 
tween them by emphasizing the peculiar characteristics of the city 
as a particular form of human association. A sociologically signifi- 


cant definition of the city seeks to select those elements of urbanism . 


which mark it as a distinctive mode of human group life. 
/The characterization of a community as urban on the basis of 
| size alone is obviously arbitrary. It is difficult to defend the present 
census definition which designates a community of 2,500 and above 
as urban and all others as rural. The situation would be the same if 
the criterion were 4,000, 8,000, 10,000, 25,000, or 100,000 popula- 
tion, for although in the latter case we might feel that we were more 
nearly dealing with an urban aggregate than would be the case in 
communities of lesser size, no definition of urbanism can hope to be 
completely satisfying as long as numbers are regarded as the sole 
criterion. Moreover, it is not difficult to demonstrate that communi- 
ties of less than the arbitrarily set number of inhabitants lying with- 
in the range of influence of metropolitan centers have greater claim 
to recognition as urban communities than do larger ones leading 
a more isolated existence in a predominantly rural area. Finally, it 
should be recognized that census definitions are unduly influenced 


by the fact that the city, statistically speaking, is always an ad- / 


ministrative concept in that the corporate limits play a decisive 
role in delineating the urban area. Nowhere is this more clearly 
apparent than in the concentrations of population on the peripheries 
of great metropolitan centers which cross arbitrary administrative 
boundaries of city, county, state, and nation. 

As long as we identify urbanism with the physical entity of the 
city, viewing it merely as rigidly delimited in space, and proceed as 
if urban attributes abruptly ceased to be manifested beyond an 
arbitrary boundary line, we are not likely to arrive at any adequate 
conception of urbanism as a mode of life. The technological develop- 
ments in transportation and communication which virtually mark 
a new epoch in human history have accentuated the role of cities 
as dominant elements in our civilization and have enormously ex- 
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tended the urban mode of living beyond the confines of the city 
itself. The dominance of the city, especially of the great city, may; 
be regarded as a consequence of the concentration in cities of in-| 
dustrial and commercial, financial and administrative facilities and) 
activities, transportation and communication lines, and cultural 
and recreational equipment such as the press, radio stations, thea+ 
ters, libraries, museums, concert halls, operas, hospitals, higher edu4 
cational institutions, research and publishing centers, professional 
organizations, and religious and welfare institutions. Were it not! 
for the attraction and suggestions that the city exerts through these 
instrumentalities upon the rural population, the differences betweer> 
the rural and the urban modes of life would be even greater than 
they aref Urbanization no longer denotes merely the process by 
which persons are attracted to a place called the city and incorpo- 
rated into its system of life. It refers also to that cumulative ac; 
centuation of the characteristics distinctive of the mode of lif 
which is associated with the growth of cities, and finally to th 
changes in the direction of modes of life recognized as urban which 
are apparent among people, wherever they may be, who have come 
under the spell of the influences which the city exerts by virtue af 
the power of its institutions and personalities operating through the 
means of communication and transportation. 

The shortcomings which attach to number of inhabitants as a 
criterion 6f urbanism apply for the most part to density of popula- 
tion as well. Whether we accept the density of 10,000 persons per 
square mile as Mark Jefferson’ proposed, or 1,000, which Willcox’ | 
preferred to regard as the criterion of urban settlements, it is clear 
that unless density is correlated with significant social characteris- 
tics it can furnish only an arbitrary basis for differentiating urban 
from rural communities. Since census enumerates the night | 
rather than the day population of an area, the locale of the most 
intensive urban life—the city center—generally has low population) 
density, and the industrial and commercial areas of the city, which 

4“The Anthropogeography of Some Great Cities,’’ Bull. American Geographical 
Society, XLI (1909), 537-66. 


5 Walter F. Willcox, “A Definition of ‘City’ in Terms of Density,’’ in E. W. Burgess, 
The Urban Community (Chicago, 1926), p. 119. 
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contain the most characteristic economic activities underlying urban 
society, would scarcely anywhere be truly urban if density were 


literally interpreted as a mark of urbanism. Nevertheless, the fact. 


that the urban community is distinguished by a large aggregation 
and relatively dese concentration of population can scarcely be 
left out of account in a definition of the city. But these criteria must 
be seen as relative to the general cultural context in which cities 
arise and exist and are sociologically relevant only in so far as they 
operate as conditioning factors in social life. 

The same criticisms apply to such criteria as the occupation of 
the inhabitants, the existence of certain physical facilities, institu} 
tions, and forms of political organization. The question is not 
whether cities in our civilization or in others do exhibit these dis- 
tinctive traits, but how potent they are in molding the character 
of social life into its specifically urban form. Nor in formulating a 
fertile definition can we afford to overlook the great variations be- 
tween cities. By means of a typology of cities based upon size, 
location, age, and function, such as we have undertaken to establish 
in our recent report to the National Resources Committee,° we have 
found it feasible to array and classify urban communities ranging 
from struggling small towns to thriving world-metropolitan centers; 
from isolated trading-centers in the midst of agricultural regions to 
thriving werld-ports and commercial and industrial conurbations. 
Such differences as these appear crucial because the social char- 
acteristics and influences of these different “‘cities’’ vary widely. 

A serviceable definition of urbanism should not only denote the 
essential characteristics which all cities—at least those in our cul- 
ture—have in common, but should lend itself to the discovery of 
their variations. An industrial city will differ significantly in social 
respects from a commercial, mining, fishing, resort, university, and 
capital city. A one-industry city will present different sets of social 
characteristics from a multi-industry city, as will an industrially 
balanced from an imbalanced city, a suburb from a satellite, a resi- 
dential suburb from an industrial suburb, a city within a metropoli- 
tan region from one lying outside, an old city from a new one, a 


6 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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southern city from a New England, a middle-western from a Pacific 
Coast city, a growing from a stable and from a dying city. 

A sociological definition must obviously be inclusive enough to 
comprise whatever essential characteristics these different types 
of cities have in common as social entities, but it obviously cannot 
be so detailed as to take account of all the variations implicit in 
the manifold classes sketched above. Presumably some of the char- 
acteristics of cities are more significant in conditioning the nature of 
urban life than others, and we may expect the outstanding features 
of the urban-social scene to vary in accordance with size, density, 
and differences in the functional type of cities. Moreover, we may 
infer that rural life will bear the imprint of urbanism in the measure 
that through contact and communication it comes under the in- 
fluence of cities. It may contribute to the clarity of the statements 
that follow to repeat that while the locus of urbanism as a mode of 
life is, of course, to be found characteristically in places which fulfil 
the requirements we shall set up as a definition of the city, urbanism 
is not confined to such localities but is manifest in varying degrees 
wherever the influences of the city reach. 

While urbanism, or that complex of traits which makes up the 
characteristic mode of life in cities, and urbanization, which denotes 
the development and extensions of these factors, are thus not ex- 
clusively found in settlements which are cities in the physical and 
demographic sense, they do, nevertheless, find their most pro- 
nounced expression in such areas, especially in metropolitan cities. 
In formulating a definition of the city it is necessary to exercise 
caution in order to avoid identifying urbanism as a way of life with 
any specific locally or historically conditioned cultural influences 
which, while they may significantly affect the specific character of 
the community, are not the essential determinants of its character 
as a city. 

It is particularly important to call attention to the danger of 
confusing urbanism with industrialism and modern capitalism. The 
rise of cities in the modern world is undoubtedly not independent 
of the emergence of modern power-driven machine technology, mass 
production, and capitalistic enterprise. But different as the cities 
of earlier epochs may have been by virtue of their development in a 
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preindustrial and precapitalistic order from the great cities of today, 
they were, nevertheless, cities. 

For sociological purposes a city may be defined as a relatively 
large, dense, and permanent settlement of socially heterogeneous 
individuals. On the basis of the postulates which this minimal defi- 
nition suggests, a theory of urbanism may be formulated in the 
light of existing knowledge concerning social groups. 


Ill. A THEORY OF URBANISM 


In the rich literature on the city we look in vain for a theory of 
urbanism presenting in a systematic fashion the available knowledge 
\cOncerning the city as a social entity. We do indeed have excellent 
formulations of theories on such special problems as the growth of 
the city viewed as a historical trend and as a recurrent process,’ and 
we have a wealth of literature presenting insights of sociological 
relevance and empirical studies offering detailed information on a 
variety of particular aspects of urban life. But despite the multi- 
plication of research and textbooks on the city, we do not as yet 
have a comprehensive body of compendent hypotheses which may 
be derived from a set of postulates implicitly contained in a socio- 
logical definition of the city, and from our general sociological knowl- 
edge which may be substantiated through empirical research. The 
closest approximations to a systematic theory of urbanism that we 
have are to be found in a penetrating essay, ‘‘Die Stadt,” by Max 
Weber,’ and a memorable paper by Robert E. Park on ‘‘The City: 
Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in the Urban 
Environment.’’® But even these excellent contributions are far from 
constituting an ordered and coherent framework of theory upon 
which research might profitably proceed. 

In the pages that follow we shall seek to set forth a limited number 
of identifying characteristics of the city. Given these characteristics 
we shall then indicate what consequences or further characteristics 
follow from them in the light of general sociological theory and 

7See Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, ef al., The City (Chicago, 1925), esp. 


chaps. ii and iii; Werner Sombart, “‘Stidtische Siedlung, Stadt,” Handwérterbuch der 
Sosiologie, ed. Alfred Vierkandt (Stuttgart, 1931); see also bibliography. 


8 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1925), Part II, chap. viii, pp. 514-601. 
9 Park, Burgess, ef al., op. cit., chap. i. 
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empirical research. We hope in this manner to arrive at the essential 
propositions comprising a theory of urbanism. Some of these propo- 
sitions can be supported by a considerable body of already available 
research materials; others may be accepted as hypotheses for which 
a certain amount of presumptive evidence exists, but for which more 
ample and exact verification would be required. At least such a 
procedure will, it is hoped, show what in the way of systematic 
knowledge of the city we now have and what are the crucial and 
fruitful hypotheses for future research. 

The central problem of the sociologist of the city is to discover the 
forms Of social action and organization that typically emerge in 
relatively permanent,-compact settlements of large numbers of 
heterogeneous individuals. We must also infer that urbanism will 
assume its most characteristic and extreme form in the measure in 
which the conditions with which it is congruent are present. Thus 
the larger, the more densely populated, and the more heterogeneous, 
a community, the more accentuated the characteristics associated 
with urbanism will be. It should be recognized, however, that in the 
social world institutions and practices may be accepted and con- 
tinued for reasons other than those that originally brought them 
into existence, and that accordingly the urban mode of life may be 
perpetuated under conditions quite foreign to those necessary for 
its origin. 

Some justification may be in order for the choice of the principal 
terms comprising our definition of the city. The attempt has been 
made to make it as inclusive and at the same time as denotative as 
possible without loading it with unnecessary assumptions. To say 
that large numbers are necessary to constitute a city means, of 
course, large numbers in relation to a restricted area or high density 
of settlement. There are, nevertheless, good reasons for treating 
large numbers and density as separate factors, since each may be 
connected with significantly different social consequences. Similarly 
the need for adding heterogeneity to numbers of population as a 
necessary and distinct criterion,of urbanism might be questioned, 
since we should expect the range of differences to increase with 
numbers. In defense, it may be said that the city shows a kind and 
degree of heterogeneity of population which cannot be wholly ac- 
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counted for by the law of large numbers or adequately represented 
by means of a normal distribution curve. Since the population of 
the city does not reproduce itself, it must recruit its migrants from 
other cities, the countryside, and—in this country until recently— 
from other countries. The city has thus historically been the melt-/ 
ing-pot of races, peoples, and cultures, and a most favorable breed 
ing-ground of new biological and cultural hybrids. It has not only 
tolerated but rewarded individual differences. It has brought to- 
gether people from the ends of the earth because they are different 
and thus useful to one another, rather than because they are homo- 
geneous and like-minded.” 

There are a number of sociological propositions concerning the 
relationship between (a) numbers of population, (b) density of settle- 
ment, (c) heterogeneity of inhabitants and group life, which can be 
formulated on the basis of c sservation and research. 


SIZE OF THE POPULATION AGGREGATE 


Ever since Aristotle’s Politics," it has been recognized that in- 
creasing the number of inhabitants in a settlement beyond a certain 
limit will affect the relationships between them and the character 


° The justification for including the term “permanent”’ in the definition may appear 
ecessary. Our failure to give an extensive justification for this qualifying mark of the 
fae rests on the obvious fact that unless human settlements take a fairly permanent 
root in a locality the characteristics of urban life cannot arise, and conversely the living 
together of large numbers of heterogeneous individuals under dense conditions is not 
possible without the development of a more or less technological structure. 

™ See esp. vii. 4. 4-14. Translated by B. Jowett, from which the following may be 
quoted: 

“To the size of states there is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, 
implements; for none of these retain their natural power when they are too large or too 
small, but they either wholly lose their nature, or are spoiled... . . [A] state when 
composed of too few is not as a state ought to be, self-sufficing; when of too many, 
though self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, it is a nation and not a state, being almost 
incapable of constitutional government. For who can be the general of such a vast 
multitude, or who the herald, unless he have the voice of a Stentor? 

“AA state then only begins to exist when it has attained a population sufficient for a 
good life in the political community: it may indeed somewhat exceed this number. 
But, as I was saying, there must be a limit. What should be the limit will be easily 
ascertained by experience. For both governors and governed have duties to perform; 
the special functions of a governor are to command and to judge. But if the citizens 
of a state are to judge and to distribute offices according to merit, then they must know 
each other’s characters; where they do not possess this knowledge, both the election to 
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of the city. Large numbers involve, as has been pointed out, a 
greater range of individual variation. Furthermore, the greater the 
number of individuals participating in a process of interaction, the 
greater is the potential differentiation between them. The personal 
traits, the occupations, the cultural life, and the ideas of the mem-, 
bers of an urban community may, therefore, be expected to range 
between more widely separated poles than those of rural inhabi+ 
tants. 

That such variations should give rise to the spatial segregation 
of individuals according to color, ethnic heritage, economic and social 
status, tastes and preferences, may readily be inferred. The bonds 
of kinship, of neighborliness, and the sentiments arising out of living 
together for generations under a common folk tradition are likely 
to be absent or, at best, relatively weak in an aggregate the members 
of which have such diverse origins and backgrounds. Under such 
circumstances competition and formal control mechanisms furnish 
the substitutes for the bonds of solidarity that are relied upon to 
hold a folk society together. 

Increase in the number of inhabitants of a community beyond a 
few hundred is bound to limit the possibility of each member of the 
community knowing all the others personally. Max Weber, in recog- 
nizing the social significance of this fact, pointed out that from a 
sociological point of view large numbers of inhabitants and density 
of settlement mean that the personal mutual acquaintanceship be- 
tween the inhabitants which ordinarily inheres in a neighborhood 
is lacking. The increase in numbers thus involves a changed char- 
acter of the social relationships. As Simmel points out: 

[If] the unceasing external contact of numbers of persons in the city should 


be met by the same number of inner reactions as in the small town, in which 
one knows almost every person he meets and to each of whom he has a positive 


offices and the decision of lawsuits will go wrong. When the population is very large 
they are manifestly settled at haphazard, which clearly ought not to be. Besides, in an 
overpopulous state foreigners and metics will readily acquire the rights of citizens, for 
who will find them out? Clearly, then, the best limit of the population of a state is the 
largest number which suffices for the purposes of life, and can be taken in at a single 
view. Enough concerning the size of a city.”’ 


2 Op. cit., p. 514. 
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relationship, one would be completely atomized internally and would fall into 
an unthinkable mental condition.¥ 

The multiplication of persons in a state of interaction under condi- 
tions which make their contact as full personalities impossible pro- 
duces that segmentalization of human relationships which has some- 
times been seized upon by students of the mental life of the cities 
as an explanation for the ‘‘schizoid” character of urban personality. 
This is not to say that the urban inhabitants have fewer acquaint- 
ances than rural inhabitants, for the reverse may actually be true; 
it means rather that in relation to the number of people whom they 
see and with whom they rub elbows in the course of daily life, they 
know a smaller proportion, and of these they have less intensive 
knowledge. 

Characteristically, urbanites meet one another in highly seg- 
mental roles. They are, to be sure, dependent upon more people 
for the satisfactions of their life-needs than are rural people and thus 
are associated with a greater number of organized groups, but they 
are less dependent upon particular persons, and their dependence 
upon others is confined to a highly fractionalized aspect of the other’s 
round of activity. This is essentially what is meant by saying that 
the city is characterized by secondary rather than primary contacts. 
The contacts of the city may indeed be face to face, but they are 
nevertheless impersonal, superficial, transitory, and segmental. The 
reserve, the indifference, and the blasé outlook which urbanites 
manifest in their relationships may thus be regarded as devices for 
immunizing themselves against the personal claims and expecta- 
tions of others. 

The superficiality, the anonymity, and the transitory character 
of urban-social relations make intelligible, also, the sophistication 
and the rationality generally ascribed to city-dwellers. Our ac- 
quaintances tend to stand in a relationship of utility to us in the 
sense that the role which each one plays in our life is overwhelmingly 
regarded as a means for the achievement of our own ends. Whereas, 
therefore, the individual gains, on the one hand, a certain degree of 
emancipation or freedom from the personal and emotional controls 


8 Georg Simmel, “Die Grossstidte und das Geistesleben,” Die Grossstadt, ed. 
Theodor Petermann (Dresden, 1903), pp. 187-206. 
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of intimate groups, he loses, on the other hand, the spontaneous 
self-expression, the morale, and the sense of participation that comes 
with living in an integrated society. This constitutes essentially the 
state of anomie or the social void to which Durkheim alludes in at- 
tempting to account for the various forms of social disorganization 
in technological society. 

The segmental character and utilitarian accent of interpersonal 
relations in the city find their institutional expression in the prolifer- 
ation of specialized tasks which we see in their most developed form 
in the professions. The operations of the pecuniary nexus leads to 
predatory relationships, which tend to obstruct the efficient function- 
ing of the social order unless checked by professional codes and occu- 
pational etiquette. The premium put upon utility and efficiency sug- 
gests the adaptability of the corporate device for the organization of 
enterprises in which individuals can engage only in groups. The 
advantage that the corporation has over the individual entrepreneur 
and the partnership in the urban-industrial world derives not only 
from the possibility it affords of centralizing the resources of thou- 
sands of individuals or from the legal privilege of limited liability 
and perpetual succession, but from the fact that the corporation 
has no soul. 

The specialization of individuals, particularly in their occupa- 
tions, can proceed only, as Adam Smith pointed out, upon the basis 
of an enlarged market, which in turn accentuates the division of 
labor. This enlarged market is only in part supplied by the city’s 
hinterland; in large measure it is found among the large numbers 
that the city itself contains. The dominance of the city over the 
surrounding hinterland becomes explicable in terms of the division 
of labor which urban life occasions and promotes. The extreme de- 
gree of interdependence and the unstable equilibrium of urban life 
are closely associated with the division of labor and the specializa- 
tion of occupations. This interdependence and instability is in- 
creased by the tendency of each city to specialize in those functions 
in which it has the greatest advantage. 

In a community composed of a larger number of individuals than 
can know one another intimately and can be assembled in one spot, 
it becomes necessary to communicate through indirect mediums and 
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to articulate individual interests by a process of delegation. Typical- 
ly in the city, interests are made effective through representation. 


The individual counts for little, but the voice of the representative , 


is heard with a deference roughly proportional to the numbers for 
whom he speaks. 

While this characterization of urbanism, in so far as it derives 
from large numbérs, does not by any means exhaust the sociological 
inferences that might be drawn from our knowledge of the rela- 
tionship of the size of a group to the characteristic behavior of the 
members, for the sake of brevity the assertions made may serve to 
exemplify the sort of propositions that might be developed. 


DENSITY 

As in the case of numbers, so in the case of concentration in limi- 
ted space, certain consequences of relevance in sociological analysis 
of the city emerge. Of these only a few can be indicated. 

As Darwin pointed out for flora and fauna and as Durkheim™ 
noted in the case of human societies, an increase in numbers when 


area is held constant (i.e., an increase in density) tends to produce|_— 


> differentiation and specialization, since only in this way can the 


area support increased numbers. Density thus reinforces the effect 


of numbers in diversifying men and their activities and in increasing \_ 


the complexity of the social structure. 

On the subjective side, as Simmel has suggested, the close physical 
contact of numerous individuals necessarily produces a shift in the 
mediums through which we orient ourselves to the urban milieu, es- 


pecially to our fellow-men. Typically, our-physical contacts areclosé—— 


but our social contacts are distant. The urban world puts a premium 
on visual recognition. We see the uniform which denotes the role 
of the functionaries and are oblivious to the personal eccentricities 
that are hidden behind the uniform. We tend to acquire and develop 


a sensitivity to a world of artefacts and become progressively farther! 


removed from the world of nature. 

We are exposed to glaring contrasts between splendor and squalor, 
between riches and poverty, intelligence and ignorance, order and 
chaos. The competition for space is great, so that each area gen- 


4 E. Durkheim, De la division du travail social (Paris, 1932), p. 248. 
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erally tends to be put to the use which yields the greatest economic 
return. Place of work tends to become dissociated from place of 
residence, for the proximity of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments makes an area both economically and socially undesirable for 
residential purposes. 

Density, land values, rentals, accessibility, healthfulness, prestige, 
aesthetic consideration, absence of nuisances such as noise, smoke, 
and dirt determine the desirability of various areas of the city as 
places of settlement for different sections of the population. Place 
and nature of work, income, racial and ethnic characteristics, social 
status, custom, habit, taste, preference, and prejudice are among 
the significant factors in accordance with which the urban popula- 
tion is selected and distributed into more or less distinct settlements. 
Diverse population elements inhabiting a compact settlement thus 
tend to become segregated from one another in the degree in which 
their requirements and modes of life are incompatible with one 
another and in the measure in which they are antagonistic to one 
another. Similarly, persons of homogeneous status .and needs un- 
wittingly drift into, consciously select, or are forced by circum- < 
stances into, the same area. The different parts of the city thus 
acquire specialized functions. The city consequently tends to re- 
semble a mosaic of social worlds in which the transition from one 
to the other is abrupt. The juxtaposition of divergent personalities 
and modes of life tends to produce a relativistic perspective and a 
sense of toleration of differences which may be regarded as pre- 
requisites for rationality and which lead toward the secularization 
of life.*s 

The close living together and working together of individuals. who 
have no sentimental and emotional ties foster a spirit of competition, 
aggrandizement, and mutual exploitation. To counteract irresponsi- 
bility and potential disorder, formal controls tend to be resorted 
to. Without rigid adherence to predictable routines a large compact 


18 The extent to which the segregation of the population into distinct ecological and 
cultural areas and the resulting social attitude of tolerance, rationality, and secular 
mentality are functions of density as distinguished from heterogeneity is difficult to 
determine. Most likely we are dealing here with phenomena which are consequences of 
the simultaneous operation of both factors. 
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society would scarcely be able to maintain itself. The clock and the 
traffic signal are symbolic of the basis of our social order in the 
urban world. Frequent close physical contact, coupled with great 
social distance, accentuates the reserve of unattached individuals 
toward one another and, unless compensated for by other opportuni- 
ties for response, gives rise to loneliness. The necessary frequent 
movement of great numbers of individuals in a congested habitat 
gives occasion to friction and irritation. Neryous tensions which 
derive from such personal frustrations are accentuated by the rapid 


tempo and the complicated technology under which life in dense 
areas must be lived. 
HETEROGENEITY 


The social interaction among such a variety of personality types 


(in the urban milieu tends to break down the rigidity of caste lines|_~— 


and to complicate the class structure, and thus induces a more 
ramified and differentiated framework of social stratification than 
is found in more integrated societies. The heightened mobility of 
the individual, which brings him within the range of stimulation 
by a great number of diverse individuals and subjects him to fluc- 
tuating status in the differentiated social groups that compose the 


social structure of the city, tends toward the acceptance of instability” 


and insecurity in the world at large as a norm. This fact helps to 
account, too, for the sophistication and cosmopolitanism of the 
urbanite. No single group has the undivided allegiance of the indi- 
vidual. The groups with which he is affiliated do not lend them- 
selves readily to a simple hierarchical arrangement. By virtue of 
his different interests arising out of different aspects of social life, 
the individual acquires membership in widely divergent groups, 
each of which functions only with reference to a single segment of 
his personality. Nor do these groups easily permit of a concentric 
arrangement so that the narrower ones fall within the circumference 
of the more inclusive ones, as is more likely to be the case in the 
rural community or in primitive societies. Rather the groups with 
which the person typically is affiliated are tangential to each other’ 
or intersect in highly variable fashion. 

Partly as a result of the physical footlooseness of the population 
and partly as a result of their social mobility, the turnover in groupY 
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membership generally is rapid. Place of residence, place and char- 
acter of employment, income and interests fluctuate, and the task 
of holding organizations together and maintaining and promoting 
intimate and lasting acquaintanceship between the members is_ 
difficult. This applies strikingly to the local areas within the city 

into which persons become segregated more by virtue of differences 

in race, language, income, and social status, than through choice 

or positive attraction to people like themselves. Overwhelmingly 

the city-dweller is not a home-owner, and since a transitory habitat 

does not generate binding traditions and sentiments, only rarely 

is he truly a neighbor. There is little opportunity for the individual 

to obtain a conception of the city as a whole or to survey his place 

in the total scheme. Consequently he finds it difficult to determine 

what is to his own “‘best interests” and to decide between the issues 

and leaders presented to him by the agencies of mass suggestion. 

Individuals who are thus detached {rom the organized bodies which 

integrate society comprise the fluid masses that make collective be- 

havior in the urban community so unpredictable and hence so 

problematical. 

Although the city, through the recruitment of variant types to 
perform its diverse tasks and the accentuation of their uniqueness 
through competition and the premium upon eccentricity, novelty, 
efficient performance, and inventiveness, produces a highly differ- 
entiated population, it also exercises a leveling influence. Wherever 
large numbers of differently constituted individuals congregate, the 
process of depersonalization also enters. This leveling tendency in- 
heres in part in the economic basis of the city. The development of 
large cities, at least in the modern age, was largely dependent upon 
the concentrative force of steam. The rise of the factory made possi- 
ble mass production for an impersonal market. The fullest exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of the division of labor and mass production, 
however, is possible only with standardization of processes and 
products. A money economy goes hand in hand with such a system 
of production. Progressively as cities have developed upon a back- 
ground of this system of production, the pecuniary nexus which) 
implies the purchasability of services and things has displaced per- 
sonal relations as the basis of association. Individuality under these 
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circumstances must be replaced by categories. When large numbers 
have to make common use of facilities and institutions, an arrange- 
ment must be made to adjust the facilities and institutions to the 
needs of the average person rather than to those of particular indi} 
viduals. The services of the public utilities, of the recreational, 
educational, and cultural institutions must be adjusted to mass re- 
quirements. Similarly, the cultural institutions, such as the schools, 
the movies, the radio, and the newspapers, by virtue of their mass 
clientele, must necessarily operate as leveling influences. The po- 
litical process as it appears in urban life could not be understood 
without taking account of the mass appeals made through modern 
propaganda oe a the individual would participate at all 
in the social, political, and economic life of the city, he must sub- 
ordinate some of his individuality to the demands of the larger com- 
munity and in that measure immerse himself in mass movements) 


IV. THE RELATION BETWEEN A THEORY OF URBANISM 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By means of a body of theory such as that illustratively sketched 
above, the complicated and many-sided phenomena of urbanism 


may be analyzed in terms of a limited number of basic categuries. | 


The sociological approach to the city thus acquires an essential 
unity and coherence enabling the empirical investigator not merely 
to focus more distinctly upon the problems and processes that prop- 
erly fall in his province but also to treat his subject matter in a more 
integrated and systematic fashion. A few typical findings of em- 
pirical research in the field of urbanism, with special reference to 
the United States, may be indicated to substantiate the theoretical 
propositions set forth in the preceding pages, and some of the crucial 
problems for further study may be outlined. 

On the basis of the three variables, number, density of settlement, 
and degree of heterogeneity, of the urban population, it appears 
possible to explain the characteristics of urban life and to account 
for the differences between cities of various sizes and types. 

Urbanism as a characteristic mode of life may be approached 
empirically from three interrelated perspectives: (1) as a physical 
structure comprising a population base, a technology, and an eco- 
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logical order; (2) as a system of social organization involving a | 
characteristic social structure, a series of social institutions, and a | 
typical pattern of social relationships; and (3) as a set of attitudes | 
and ideas, and a constellation of personalities engaging in typical ! 
forms of collective behavior and subject to characteristic mecha- 
nisms of social control. 


URBANISM IN ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Since in the case of physical structure and ecological processes 
we are able to operate with fairly objective indices, it becomes pos- 
sible to arrive at quite precise and generally quantitative results. 
The dominance of the city over its hinterland becomes explicable 
through the functional characteristics of the city which derive in 
large measure from the effect of numbers and density. Many of 
the technical facilities and the skills and organizations to whic 
urban life gives rise can grow and prosper only in cities where the 
demand is sufficiently great. The nature and scope of the services 
rendered by these organizations and institutions and the advantage 
which they enjoy over the less developed facilities of smaller towns| 5 
enhances the dominance of the city and the dependence of ever ' 
wider regions upon the central metropolis. 

The urban-population composition shows the operation of selec- 
tive and differentiating factors. Cities contain a larger proportion© 
of persons in the prime of life than rural areas which contain more 
old and very young people. In this, as in so many other respects, 
the larger the city the more this specific characteristic of urbanism 
is apparent. With the exception of the largest cities, which have/ 
attracted the bulk of the foreign-born males, and a few other special} 
types of cities, wamen predominate numerically over men. The' 
heterogeneity of the urban population is further indicated along/ 
racial and ethnic lines. The foreign born and their children consti- 
tute nearly two-thirds of all the Inhabitants of cities of one million 
and over. Their proportion in the utban population declines as the 
size of the city decreases, until in the rural areas they comprise only 
about one-sixth of the total population. The larger cities similarly 
have attracted more Negroes and other racial groups than have the 
smaller communities. Considering that age, sex, race, and ethnic 
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origin are associated with other factors such as occupation and 
interest, it becomes clear that one major characteristic of the urban- 
dweller is his dissimilarity from his fellows. Never before have such 
large masses of people of diverse traits as we find in our cities been 
thrown together into such close physical contact as in the great cities 
of America. Cities generally, and American cities in particular, com- 
prise a motley of peoples and cultures, of highly differentiated modes 
of life between which there often is only the faintest communication, 
the greatest indifference and the broadest tolerance, occasionally 
bitter strife, but always the sharpest contrast. 

The failure of the urban population to reproduce itself appears/ 
to be a biological consequence of a combination of factors in the 
complex of urban life, and the decline in the birth-rate generally 
may be regarded as one of the most significant signs of the urbaniza- 
tion of the Western world. While the proportion of deaths in cities 
is slightly greater than in the country, the outstanding difference 
between the failure of present-day cities to maintain their popula- 
tion and that of cities of the past is that in former times it was due 
to the exceedingly high death-rates in cities, whereas today, since | 
cities have become more livable from a health standpoint, it is due 
to low birth-rates. These biological characteristics of the urban 
population are significant sociologically, not merely because they 
reflect the urban mode of existence but also because they condition 
the growth and future dominance of cities and their basic social 
organization. Since cities are the consumers rather than the pro- 
ducers of men, the value of human life and the social estimation of 
the personality will not be unaffected by the balance between births 
and deaths. The pattern of land use, of land values, rentals, and 
ownership, the nature and functioning of the physical structures, of 
housing, of transportation and communication facilities, of public 
utilities—these and many other phases of the physical mechanism 
of the city are not isolated phenomena unrelated to the city as a 
social entity, but are affected by and affect the urban mode of life. 


URBANISM AS A FORM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


he distinctive features of the urban mode of life have often 
’ been described sociologically as consisting of the substitution of sec- 
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ondary for primary contacts, the weakening of bonds of kinship, 
and the declining social significance of the family, the disappearance 
of the neighborhood, and the undermining of the traditional basis 
of social solidarity All these phenomena can be substantially veri- 
fied through objective indices. Thus, for instance, the low and de- 
clining urban-reproduction rates suggest that the city is not con- 
ducive to the traditional type of family life, including the rearing 
of children and the maintenance of the home as the locus of a whole 
round of vital activities. The transfer of industrial, educational, 
and recreational activities to specialized institutions outside the 
home has deprived the family of some of its most characteristic 
historical functions. In cities mothers are more likely to be em- 
ployed, lodgers are more frequently part of the household, marriage 
tends to be postponed, and the proportion of single and unattached 
people is greater. Families are smaller and more frequently without 
children than in the country. The family as a unit of social life is 
emancipated from the larger kinship group characteristic of the 
country, and the individual members pursue their own diverging 
interests in their vocational, educational, religious, recreational, and 
political life. 

Such functions as the maintenance of health, the methods of 
alleviating the hardships associated with personal and social in- 
security, the provisions for education, recreation, and cultural ad- 
vancement have given rise to highly specialized institutions on a 
community-wide, statewide, or even national basis. The same factors 
which have brought about greater personal insecurity also underlie 
the wider contrasts between individuals to be found in the urban 
world. While the city has broken down the rigid caste lines of pre- 
industrial society, it has sharpened and differentiated income and 
status groups. Generally, a larger proportion of the adult-urban 
population is gainfully employed than is the case with the adult- 
rural population. The white-collar class, comprising those employed 
in trade, in clerical, and in professional work, are proportionately 
more numerous in large cities and in metropolitan centers and in 
smaller towns than in the country. 

On the whole, the city discourages an economic life in which the 

© individual in time of crisis has a basis of subsistence to fall back 
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upon, and it discourages self-employment. While incomes of city 
people are on the average higher than those of country people, the 
cost of living seems to be higher in the larger cities. Home owner- 
ship involves greater burdens and is rarer. Rents are higher and 
absorb a larger proportion of the income. Although the urban- 
dweller has the benefit of many communal services, he spends a 
large proportion of his income for such items as recreation and ad- 
vancement and a smaller proportion for food. What the communal 
services do not furnish the urbanite must purchase, and there is 
virtually no human need which has remained unexploited by com- 
mercialism. Catering to thrills and furnishing means of escape from 
drudgery, monotony, and routine thus become one of the major 
functions of urban recreation, which at its best furnishes means for 
creative self-expression and spontaneous group association, but 
which more typically in the urban world results in passive spectator- 
ism on the one hand, or sensational record-smashing feats on the 
other. 

Being reduced to a stage of virtual impotence as an individual, 
the urbanite is bound to exert himself by joining with others of 
similar interest into organized groups to obtain his ends\ This re- 
sults in the enormous multiplication of voluntary organizations di- 
rected toward as great a variety of objectives as there are human 
needs and interests. While on the one hand the traditional ties of 
human association are weakened, urban existence involves a much 
greater degree of interdependence between man and man and a 
more complicated, fragile, and volatile form of mutual interrelations 
over many phases of which the individual as such can exert scarcely 
any control. Frequently there is only the most tenuous relation- 
ship between the economic position or other basic factors that de- 
termine the individual’s existence in the urban world and the vol- 
untary groups with which he is affiliated. While in a primitive and 
in a rural society it is generally possible to predict on the basis of 
a few known factors who will belong to what and who will associate 
with whom in almost every relationship of life, in the city we can 
only project. the general pattern of group formation and affiliation, 
and this pattern will display many incongruities and contradic- 
tions. 
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URBAN PERSONALITY AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

It is largely through the activities of the voluntary groups, be 
their objectives economic, political, educational, religious, recrea- 
tional, or cultural, that the urbanite expresses and develops his 
personality, acquires status, and is able to carry on the round of 
activities that constitute his life-career. It may easily be inferred, 
however, that the organizational framework which these highly dif- 
ferentiated functions call into being does not of itself insure the 
consistency and integrity of the personalities whose interests it en- 
lists. Personal disorganization, mental breakdown, suicide, delin- 
quency, crime, corruption, and disorder might be expected under 
these circumstances to be more prevalent in the urban than in the 
rural community. This has been confirmed in so far as comparable 
indices are available; but the mechanisms underlying these phe- 
nomena require further analysis. 

Since for most group purposes it is impossible in the city to appeal 
individually to the large number of discrete and differentiated indi- 
viduals, and since it is on Se eae which men 
belong that their interests and_resources can be en isted Tor_ 
typically pent through formally organized groups. It follows, 
too, that the masses of men in the city are subject to manipulation 
by symbols and stereotypes managed by individuals working from 
afar or operating invisibly behind the-scenes through their control 
of the instruments of communication. Self-government either in the 
economic, the political, or the cultural realm is under these circum- 
stances reduced to a mere figure of speech or, at best, is subject to 
the unstable equilibrium of pressure groups. In view of the ineffec- 
tiveness of actual kinship ties we create fictional kinship groups. 
In the face of the disappearance of the territorial unit as a basis of 
social solidarity we create interest units. Meanwhile the city as a 
community resolves itself into a series of tenuous segmental rela- 
tionships superimposed upon a territorial base with a definite center 
but without a definite periphery and upon a division of labor which 
far transcends the immediate locality and is world-wide in scope. 
(r he larger the number of persons in a state of interaction with on 
another the lower is the level of communication and the greater is 
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the tendency for communication to proceed on an elementary level, 
i.e., on the basis of those things which are assumed to be common 
or to be of interest to all. 

It is obviously, therefore, to the emerging trends in the com- 
munication system and to the production and distribution technolo- 
gy that has come into existence with modern civilization that we 
must look for the symptoms which will indicate the probable future 
development of urbanism as a mode of social life. The direction of 
the ongoing changes in urbanism will for good or ill transform not 
only the city but the world. Some of the more basic of these factors 
and processes and the possibilities of their direction and control 
invite further detailed study. 

It is only in so far as the sociologist has a clear conception of the 
city as a social entity and a workable theory of urbanism that he 
can hope to develop a unified body of reliable knowledge, which 
what passes as “‘urban sociology” is certainly not at the present 
time. By taking his point of departure from a theory of urbanism 
such as that sketched in the foregoing pages to be elaborated, tested, 
and revised in the light of further analysis and empirical research, 
it is to be hoped that the criteria of relevance and validity of factual 
data can be determined. The miscellaneous assortment of discon- 
nected information which has hitherto found its way into socio- 
logical treatises on the city may thus be sifted and incorporated 
into a coherent body of knowledge. Incidentally, only by means of 
some such theory will the sociologist escape the futile practice of 
voicing in the name of sociological science a variety of often un- 
supportable judgments concerning such problems as poverty, hous- 
ing, city-planning, sanitation, municipal administration, policing, 
marketing, transportation, and other technical issues. While the 
sociologist cannot solve any of these practical problems—at least 
not by himself—he may, if he discovers his proper function, have an 
important contribution to make to their comprehension and solu- 
tion. The prospects for doing this are brightest through a general, 
theoretical, rather than through an ad hoc approach. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DISPARITY OF 
INCOMES ON WELFARE 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


ABSTRACT 

For each of 295 cities the disparity or variability in amounts paid for rent (or equiva- 
lent in case the home is owned) is computed and used as a rough measure of disparity in 
the income of the city’s families. There is computed also for each city an index, G, of the 
general goodness of life for good people from 37 items symptomatic of welfare, and an 
index, P, of the quality of the population from 11 items symptomatic of intelligence, 
morality, and devotion to the family. The intercorrelations of G, P, various scores for 
parity, the median amount paid for rental, and the 5 percentile rental are computed. 
From these it appears that for cities identical in the median rental parity has a bal- 
ance of .o5} to its credit; for cities identical in the infrequency of extreme poverty parity 
has a balance of .063. It also appears that parity is beneficial only by virtue of its 
affiliation with P. The practical conclusion is drawn that social effort should be devoted 
to improving the quality of a community’s residents rather than to equalizing their 
incomes. 

It is a common opinion that great disparities in wealth or income 
are pernicious, and that one important goal of social effort should 
be to reduce them. In an investigation of various facts of record 
concerning 295 cities in the United States, I have computed rough 
measures of the variability of the family incomes within each city 
and a fairly dependable index of the goodness of life for good people. 
The correlations between the former and the latter furnish a test 
of the correctness of the opinion and an approximate measure of the 
evils associated with disparity. 

Neither the wealth nor the income of the families or individuals 
of even a single city in this country has ever been recorded. But the 
1930 census does report the value of the family home if owned and 
the amount paid for rent by families living in rented houses or 
apartments for each of the 295 cities, distributed in classes as 
shown in Table 1. 

These amounts, especially those in the lower brackets, are pre- 
sumably in fairly close correspondence with family incomes. And 
the variability of a community in respect to them is presumably in 
fairly close correspondence with its variability in family incomes. 
Better estimates of the latter could be had by first multiplying these 
amounts by successively higher amounts, in accordance with the 
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well-known fact that the greater the income the less the fraction of 
it that is spent for rent. But for a first approximation to the answer 
to our problem I shall use these records as they stand. The reader 
who fears that what is found for the variability of amounts paid 
for a place to live may not hold true of the variability of incomes may 
regard this article as a study of the former. 

The families not reporting will be treated as if they were a random 
sampling. Fortunately there are very few of them. 


TABLE 1 
Owners Renters 

Less than $1,000 _— Less than $10 per month 
$ 1,000-$ 1,499 $ 10-$ 14.99 

I1,500- 1,999 I5- 19.90 

2,000- 2,900 20- 29.99 

3,000- 4,909 3°- 49.90 

5,000- 7,400 5°- 74.99 

7,500- 9,909 75- 99.990 
10,000- 14,999 100- 149.99 
15,000- 19,909 I50- 199.99 
20,000 and over 200 and over 
Not reporting Not reporting 


The cases within any class will be treated as distributed evenly 
between its two limits, except for the four classes: A, less than 
$1,000 value; B, less than $10 monthly rent; C, over $20,000 value; 
and D, over $200 monthly rent. In the case of A, I have reckoned 
13 per cent as under $500 and 87 per cent as $500-$999. In the 
case of B, I have reckoned 13 per cent as under $5.00 and 87 per 
cent as $5.00-$9.99. These divisions seem reasonable in view of a 
study of the actual form of the surfaces of frequency at their lower 
ends, which is too elaborate to report here. In the case of C, I have 
somewhat arbitrarily reckoned 80 per cent as between $20,000 and 
$30,000 and 20 per cent as over $30,000. In the case of D, I have 
arbitrarily reckoned 54 per cent as between $200 and $250, 26 per 
cent as between $250 and $300, and 20 per cent as over $300. 

These allotments influence the determinations of variability 
which will be used in this article in 82 cases (66 at the low end and 
16 at the high end), but all the conclusions which will be drawn will 
be true for any reasonable allotments; and all the measurements of 
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variability used here will depart only slightly from those which 
would be found by any reasonable allotments. 

I have studied the data for owners and those for renters sep- 
arately and also when combined by calling the monthly rental of an 
owned house one-hundrédth of its value. This equating makes these 
estimated rentals higher perhaps than real estate experts would 
advise, but lower perhaps than the families in question would pay 
if they rented instead of owning. In this article I shall use only the 


TABLE 2 


THE FREQUENCIES (IN PER CENTS) OF THE DIFFERENT AMOUNTS PAID 
BY FAMILIES FOR RENT (OR EQUIVALENT IN THE CASE 
OF OWNERS) IN TWELVE CITIES 


Cities $10 or} | | $20- | $30- | | $75- | $150— |$2000r 

Less | $14 | $19 | $20 | $49 | $74 | $oo | $140 | $100 | More 

34.70] 19.20] 10.00] 12.0 6.24] 1.95} 1.90) 0.71] 1.14 
Meridian, Miss. 35.901 34.30, 8.50] 23.2 | 34.9 7.69| 2.42} 2.08) 0.67] 0.62 
19.20] 23.30) 13.80] 16.6 | 13.6 8.16] 2.10} 2.00] 0.78] 0.50 
Kansas City, Ban. ......0.. 9.10] 15.25] 16.30) 24.5 | 24.4 7.63] 0.88] 0.25} 0.18 
7.84] 13.80] 16.90] 24.0 | 260.7 8.35] 1.57] 1.12] 
Tacoma, Wash. 4-30] 9.20] 13.50] 27.0] 31.7 | 10.00} 1.86] 1.44] 0.37] 0.47 
Yonkers, N.Y. .............] 0.22] 1.06] 3.00] 12.2 | 23.4 | 23.30] 11.20] 12.40} 6.40) 6.86 
Syracuse, N.Y... . ©.30} 2.31] 3.26] 12.5 | 28.3 | 22.80] 12.20] 11.50] 4.40] 3.40 
Dearbotn, 0.40] 1.11] 1.29] 6.7 | 28.5 | 30.50} 16.30] 10.90] 2.70} 1.48 
Brookline, Mass. ........... 0.01] 0.98] 1.45} 4.8 9.4 | 13.80] 16.60] 25.10) 11.40} 16.30 
Evanston, Ill... .. ©.14] 0.24] 0.39] 2.4 9.0 | 19.80} 18.75| 21.90] 11.40] 15.90 
0.05} 0.34] 0.83) 4.6] 12.4 | 13.50} 8.90} 18.90] 15.15] 25.20 


data as thus combined. Amount paid for rental will mean such an 
amount or its equivalent by this rule in the case of owned homes. 

We have, then, for each city a record such as those shown for 
twelve cities in Table 2. These twelve cities are not taken at random 
but include three in which the rentals in general are very low, three 
in which they are fairly low, three in which they are high, and three 
in which they are very high. 

I compute for each city the 5 percentile rental (i.e., the rental 
less than which is paid by 5 per cent of the city’s families and more 
than which is paid by 95 per cent of them), the 10 percentile rental, 
the 25 percentile rental, the 50 percentile, the 75 percentile, the 
go percentile, and the 95 percentile. The results in the case of the 
12 cities of Table 2 are shown in Table 3. I compute also for each 
city various differences (such as 95— 5 percentile, go — 10 percentile, 
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95—50 percentile, 501—5 percentile) and various ratios (such as 95 
percentile divided by 5 percentile, etc.). Each of these measures a 
certain feature of the variability of the city’s families in amount 
paid for rent or its equivalent. They are shown for the twelve 
sample cities in Table 4. 

I correlate these measures of disparity with a weighted index, G, 
of the general goodness of life for good people computed from the 
following thirty-seven items: infant death-rate (reversed); general 
death-rate (reversed); per capita deaths from typhoid (reversed); 


TABLE 3 
THE RENTAL PERCENTILES 5, 10, 25, 50, 75, 90, AND 95 
COMPUTED FROM THE FREQUENCIES OF TABLE 2 
(In Dollars) 


Cities 5 10 25 5° 75 go 95 
Augusta, Ga............... 5.1 5.9 8.4 14.0 29.2 58.2 85.2 
Meridian, Miss. . a2 5.9 8.3 15.0 34.6 61.3 83.2 
Paducah, Ky... . 5.8 7.2 17.7 33.2 60.9 79.5 
Kansas City, Kan. 7.4 10.3 15.2 23.8 38.1 51.4 67.8 
Bay City, Mich... 8.5 It.1 16.3 25.2 40.1 55.3 70.3 
Tacoma, Wash. .. 10.3 13.0 19.2 28.5 43.2 60.3 72.8 
Yonkers, N.Y. . 20.6 24.4 37.2 60.8 102.5 175.6 225.2 
Syracuse, N.Y.. 20.1 24.1 35.4 54.7 78.3 140.3 181.7 
Dearborn, Mich. 23.3 30.4 4°.9 59.6 84.9 123.5 146.4 
Brookline, Mass. ‘ 25.2 35.6 64.9 105.5 161.7 235.9 279.5 
Evanston, Ill... . 34.0 45.1 66.4 99.0 160.2 234.5 278.1 
Montclair, N.J.... 28.2 36.7 62.6 124.3 200.7 262.1 301.1 


per capita deaths from appendicitis (reversed); per capita deaths 
from puerperal diseases (reversed) ; per capita public expenditures for 
schools; per capita public expenditures for teachers’ salaries; per 
capita public expenditures for textbooks and supplies; per capita 
public expenditures for libraries and museums; average salary of 
high-school teachers; average salary of elementary-school teachers; 
percentage of persons eighteen to twenty years old in school; per- 
centage of persons sixteen to seventeen years old in school; per 
capita public expenditures for recreation; per capita public park 
acreage; rarity of extreme poverty; rarity of less extreme poverty; 
percentage of boys ten to fifteen years old gainfully employed 
(reversed); percentage of girls ten to fifteen years old gainfully em- 
ployed (reversed); average wage of workers in manufacturing 
plants; per capita number of homes owned; per capita support of 
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the Y.M.C.A.; balance of physicians, nurses, and teachers over 
male domestic servants; per capita number of automobiles; per 
capita domestic installations of electricity; per capita domestic 
installations of gas; per capita number of telephones; per capita 
number of radio sets; percentage of illiterates (reversed); per capita 
circulation of Better Homes, National Geographic, and Good House- 


TABLE 4 


MEASURES OF DISPARITY: DIFFERENCES AND RATIOS OF RENTAL 
PERCENTILES IN THE TWELVE CITIES OF TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES 
Ratios 
CiTTEs Unit = 1 Dollar 
95—s* 95—sot so—st go—10§ 95+5\| 90+104 
80 71 9 52 16.7 9.9 
Meridian, Miss.......... 78 68 10 55 16.4 10.5 
Paducah, Ky........... 14 62 12 53 13.8 8.4 
Kansas City, Kan........ 60 44 16 4t 9.2 5.0 
Bay City, 61 45 17 44 8.3 5.0 
Tacoma, Wash.......... 62 44 18 47 7.2 4.6 
Yonkers, N.Y........... 204 164 40 151 It.o 7.2 
Syracuse, N.Y........... 161 127 35 116 9.° 5.8 
Dearborn, Mich......... 123 87 36 93 6.2 2.8 
Brookline, Mass......... 254 174 80 200 1I.t 6.6 
Evanston, Ill........... 244 179 65 189 8.1 5.1 
Montclair, N.J.......... 272 177 96 225 10.6 7.1 


* The o5 percentile rental minus the 5 percentile rental. 
t The 95 percentile rental minus the 50 percentile rental. 
} The 50 percentile rental minus the 5 percentile rental. 
he go percentile rental minus the ro percentile rental. 
|| The gs percentile rental divided by the 5 percentile rental. 
4] The go percentile rental divided by the 10 percentile rental. 


keeping magazines; per capita circulation of Literary Digest; per 
capita deaths from syphilis (reversed); per capita deaths from 
homicide (reversed); per capita deaths from automobile accidents 
(reversed); per capita value of public property in schools, libraries, 
parks, and hospitals; per capita value of public property minus 
public debt; ratio of value of public property in schools, libraries, 
parks, etc., to value of other public property used for municipal 
services. 

The correlation of 95—5 percentile and G is .31; the correlation 
of 95 + 5 percentile and G is —.55. The sharp disagreement of these 
correlations is due to the fact that disparity taken as a difference 
and disparity taken as a ratio are both related to the general scale 
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of the expenditures of a city’s families for rent and to the scale of 
the expenditures of its most impecunious families, but in opposite 
ways, and that the general scale of a city’s expenditures for rent 
and the scale of expenditures of its most impecunious families are 
both positively related to the goodness of its life for good people. 
The correlations of the 95 — 5 percentile rental and 95 + 5 percen- 
tile rental with the median rental are, respectively, + .69 and 
— .47; their correlations with the 5 percentile rental are, respec- 
tively, + .63 and — .59. The main causes of the disagreement in all 
three cases are that a difference of K dollars in 5 percentile rental 
and a difference of the same number of dollars in the 95 percentile 
rental (1) act very differently upon the “‘go5 + 5’’ measure, and that 
(2) the former is more important as a symptom of G. 

For cities having the same median rental the correlation between 
the ‘‘o5 — 5’’ measures and the “‘95 + 5’’ measures will be almost 
perfect, and the correlations of each with G will be almost identical; 
the disagreements will also vanish with proper allowance for the 
influence of differences in median rental. 

In making these allowances it will be convenient to reverse our 
measures of variability so as to deal with measures of parity, i.e., 
similarity in amounts paid for rental, rather than of disparity. In 
Table 5, which shows the range of variation in cities in the 95 — 5 
and 95 + 5 measures, the smaller the difference or ratio is the 
greater is the parity of incomes (as shown by rentals) in that city. 

We have to separate the influence of parity (disparity score 
reversed) per se from the influence it appears to have by its associa- 
tion with the general-income level or with the income level of the 
poor (in both cases as shown by rentals). This is done by partial 
correlations or path coefficients. It is most instructive to present 
the results in the form of statements of how much of the variation 
among the 295 cities in G (the score or index of the goodness of life 
for good people) is attributable to the general level of income (as 
measured by the median rental) alone and how much to it plus 
the score for parity. In the same way I report the influence of the 
level of the incomes of the poor (as measured by the 5 percentile 
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TABLE 5 


DISPARITY OF INCOMES AND WELFARE 
rental in the city)' alone and the influence of it plus the score for 
THE VARIATION AMONG 295 CITIES IN 95 PERCENTILE RENTAL minus 5 


PERCENTILE RENTAL, AND IN 95 PERCENTILE RENTAL 
divided by 5 PERCENTILE RENTAL 


UsinGc DIFFERENCES 


Usinc Ratios 


wo Oo 


++++++++4++ 
OO 


+1 


HH HOR HOO ONN HH HH 


+5 Percentile 
5 4.2- 4.6 
10 §.1. 
10 §.2- 5.6.. 
12 ©. 8.0 
18 6.2- 6.6.. 
2I 6.9> 7.1%... 
21 7.2- 7.6.. 
14 8.2... 
17 8.2- 8.6. 
21 8.7- 9.1.. 
16 9.2- 9.6. 
19 Q.7-10.1.. 
16 .2-10.6... 
20 
13 2-11.6... 
13 7-12.1... 
6 2-12.6... 

7-13.1.. 
I 2-13.6.. 
7-14.1.. 
2-14.6.. 
7-15§.1.. 
2-15.6.. 
7-16.1... 
2-16.6.. 
7-17.1.. 
2-17.6... 


Dis- 
parity 
Scale 


WO 


+10 


| 


The percentages of the variation in G accounted for or “deter- 
mined” by the various combinations were as shown in Table 6. 
* The percentage (reversed) of families paying less than $10 a month rental is a more 


striking, but less convenient, measure of the same fact. The 5 percentile rental corre- 
lates .983 with it. 


2 The correlations used in computing these results are reported in Table 1o at the 
end of this article. 


OO 
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Dis- 
ee aad Parity Parity | No. of 
95 —5 Percentile Scale Sci Cities 
$ 57.50-$ 62.49... —1 Ho I 
62.50- 67.49 9 4 
67.50- 72.49. 8 7 
72.50- 77.49.. 7 12 
77.50- 82.40... - 6 19 
82.50- 87.49... - 5 33 
87.50- 92.49 = 4 20 
92.50- 97.40.. 3 22 
.50O- 102.49.. 2 25 
i 102.50- 107.40... I 24 
107.50- ° 19 
II2.50- 117.49... 15 
I1I7.50- 122.49. —2 
122.50- 127.40. 3 9 
127.50- 132.49 —4 16 
} 132.50- 137.49 
137.50- 142.490 — 6 1 
142.50- 147.49.. 7 
147.50- 152.49 8 
j 1§2.50- 157.49 
157.50- 162.40. —10 +11 
\ 162.50- 167.49 |} +12 —12 
: 167.50- 172.49 +12 —12 +13 —13 
172.50- 177.49 +13 +14 —14 
: 177.50- 182.49.. +14 +15 —I5§ 
4 182.50- 187.49 +15 —15 +16 —16 
187.50- 192.490 +16 —16 +17 —17 
192.50- 197.40.. | +17 —I7 +18 —18 
197.50- 202.49 | +18 —18 +19 —19 
4 202.50- 207.49 +19 —19 of +20 —20 
207.50- 212.40.. +20 —20 +21 
4 212.50- 217.49 +21 —21 +22 —22 
217.50- 222.49.. +22 —22 20.2-20.6..........| +23 —23 
222.50- 227.49.. +23 —23 20.7-21.1. +24 —24 
\ 227.50- 232.40.. +24 —24 $8 .9-02.6....... +25 —25 
232.50- 237.40....| +25 —25 21.7-22.1..........| +26 —26 
8 237.50- 242.40....| +26 —26 22.2-22.6....... +27 —27 
3 242.50- 247.40.... +27 —27 22.9-23.%...... +28 —28 
247.50- 252.40 +28 —28 +29 
252.50- 257.49 +29 —29 +30 —30 
257.50- 262.40 +30 —30 
262.50- 267.40.... +31 —31 
{ 267.50- 272.40.... +32 —32 
4 
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The cities of the Old South and the cities adjoining larger cities 
are different from the general run in certain respects. If they are 
omitted from the computations, the percentages comparable to 
those in Table 6 are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 6 

Median rental score 
Median rental score with 95—5 (reversed)............. .60 
Median rental score with 95+5 (reversed)............. 65 
Median rental score with a combination of 95—5, 95+5, 

go-10, and 90+ 10 (allreversed).................... «51 
Infrequency of extreme poverty alune.................. 53 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95—5 (reversed).... .62 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95+ 5 (reversed).... .55 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with a combination of 

95—5,95+5, 90—10, and 90+ 10 (all reversed)....... .60 


The balances creditable to parity are .07, .12, .02, .07, .I1, 
and .oo over median rental, and .o9, .02, .07, .07, .04, and .10 over 
the scores for infrequency of poverty. The average for the former is 
.053 and for the latter .063. 


TABLE 7 
Median rental score with 95—5 (reversed)............. 30 
Median rental score with 95+5 (reversed)............. 34 
Median rental score with the combination of four parity 

Infrequency of extreme poverty alone................. 29 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95—5 (reversed)... .36 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95+5 (reversed).... .33 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with the combination of 


We can discover the way in which parity in incomes as indicated 
by rentals was beneficial in these cities. It did not act by any magic 
or by any mysterious economic influences. There are only three 
possibilities: parity selected better people, made people better, or 
was itself a by-product of a better population. 

The proof that these are the only possibilities lies in the facts 
that for cities identical in P (a composite index of the quality of the 
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population) parity does not correlate with G and that consequently 
the percentage of the variation determined by P alone is as great as the 
percentage determined by P together with a parity score. 

As one feature of the study of the 295 cities, an index (P) of the 
personal qualities of the population was computed for each city, 
using the items shown in Table 8, with the approximate relative 
weights noted after each. 

TABLE 8* 
CONSTITUENTS OF INDEX P OF PERSONAL QUALITIES OF A POPULATION 
eight 
Per capita number of graduates from public high schools 


Percentage which public expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of libraries was of the total public expenditures .75 


Percentage of illiteracy (reversed)................... .87 
Percentage of illiteracy among those aged 15-24 (re- 
Per capita circulation of public libraries.............. 1.66 
Per capita number of homes owned.................. 1.50 
Per capita number of physicians, nurses, and teachers 
minus domestic 1.25 
Per capita number of telephones.................... 1.00 
Number of male dentists divided by number of male 
Per capita number of deaths from syphilis (reversed)... 1.00 
Per capita number of deaths from homicide (reversed).. 1.00 


* The P score is, of course, not a perfect measure of the irtelligence, character, in- 
but it would probably correlate well over .85 with 

In four of the six determinations the influence of P alone is 
greater than that of P together with a parity score. The median 
superiority of P to P with a parity score is .o23. 

Whatever good parity does is done by its association with P. 
The correlations of parity measures with G for cities identical in P 
are slightly negative on the average. The influence of P together 
with that of parity accounts for no more of the variation of the 
cities in G than the influence of P alone. 

The correlational analysis is not able to allot the benefits of parity 
in income among selecting better people, making people better, 
and being itself produced by their goodness. But general observa- 
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tion suggests that the third has the largest share. A population high 
in P will be employable, industrious, and thrifty, but not money- 


TABLE 9 
PERCENTAGES OF VARIATION IN G DETERMINED BY P 
ALONE OR BY P WITH PARITY SCORES 
In 295 cities: 


P with 95—5 (reversed)................... 56 (.5564) 
P with 95+5 (reversed)................... .60 (. 5989) 
P with a combination of 95—5, 95+5, 90—10, 

and go~+10 (all reversed)................ .52 (.5246) 

In the 200 cities: 

P with 95—5 (reversed) 


P with 95+5 (reversed) 
P with a combination of 95—5, 95+5, 90—10, 
and go~+ 10 (all reversed) ....... 


TABLE 10* 
CORRELATION OF FIVE MEASURES OF VARIABILITY OF AMOUNTS PAID 
FOR RENT WITHIN A CITY WITH G, P, MEDIAN 
RENT, AND LOW-LEVEL RENT 


CoRRELATIONS 


With With 5 
With G With P Median Percentile 
MEASURE OF DISPARITY 
Rental Rental 


In 200 | In 295 
Cities | Cities 


In 200 | In 295 
Cities | Cities 


95 — 5 percentile rental. .16 | +.31/—.39 |— + .723] +.69] +.64) +.63 
95 + 5 percentile rental...}—.43 | —.55|—.48 |—.563/—.22 | —.47] —.48] —.590 
go — ropercentile rental. .|+ .243| +.27/—.353/—.05 |+.76 | +.78] +.70| +.67 
go + 10 percentile rental. .|—.48 | —.55|—.61 |—.65 |—.34 | —.45| —.64] —.56 
95—5, 95+5, 90—10, and 

go+10 combined with 

equal weight.......... —.24 | —.24/—.523/—.51 |+.31 | +.08] +.14] +.03 


* G correlates with P .68 in 200 cities and .76 in 295 cities. 


mad. A dozen millionaires will not raise a city’s P score more than 
a dozen high-minded carpenters or accountants. A population high 
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in P creates parity and selects for parity by making its city unat- 
tractive to defectives, delinquents, and bums. 

In so far as the causes which make some cities better than others 
can be trusted as guides to the ways of making all cities better than 
they are now, parity for parity’s sake is a false god. There may con- 
ceivably be a magic potency in economic equality which would 
show itself in certain sorts of civilization and in our cities if life 
were fundamentally different from what it is. It does not show itself 
in the facts for our cities. 

If guided by the facts, a benevolent and wise trustee for the wel- 
fare of a city, wishing to increase the goodness of life for good people 
therein, would support measures which would improve the quality 
of a city’s population and increase their incomes, especially the 
lower incomes, but would pay no attention to parity for parity’s 
sake. Until contrary facts are discovered the citizens of a city 
should do the same; the government of a city should do the same. 
Is this true also of counties, states, and nations? 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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INTELLIGENCE AS A SELECTIVE FACTOR IN 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATIONS 


NOEL P. GIST and CARROLL D. CLARK 


ABSTRACT 

Thus far, studies of the selective influences of rural-urban migration have failed to 
control adequately the cultural factor. Such control was achieved in the study here 
reported by measurement of the groups to be compared when they were living in the 
same rural communities before migration had occurred. A sample of 2,544 high-school 
students was given a standard intelligence test in 1922-23. In 1935 residential data 
were obtained and the former students were classified as rural and urban. The urban 
group was in turn divided into four classes according to city size. The urban migrants 
were found to be superior as measured by the test scores, and their superiority was 
greatest in cities of metropolitan class. Out-of-state migrants excelled the group remain- 
ing in Kansas. The results indicate that the urban environment is exerting a stronger 
pull upon the abler rural inhabitants of the state, though this selection does not neces- 
sarily have any genetic significance. 

Migration of rural peoples to urban centers has been one of the 
important features of our national development. Quantitatively this 
population movement is a matter of fairly detailed historical record. 
From the qualitative angle, however, there is a paucity of reliable 
data, although the movement itself has stimulated no little specula- 
tion as to its selective character and the probable consequences to 
rural society. More than two decades ago E. A. Ross called atten- 
tion to “‘folk depletion” in New England and other sections of the 
country. But Ross’s statements, while certainly provocative, seemed 
to be based on a general impression of trends rather than on a sys- 
tematic analysis of factual data.’ 

More recently the problem of social selection in rural-urban mi- 
grations has been attacked in a more thoroughgoing fashion. Intel- 
ligence tests have been given to groups of rural and urban children 
and the results compared. Although the tests have almost invari- 
ably shown a higher “‘intelligence’’ of city children, the lower ratings 
of the rural children may reflect nothing more than lack of adequate 
educational opportunity.” Using a different research technique, Wil- 

* E. A. Ross, “Folk Depletion as a Cause of Rural Decline,”’ Publications American 
Sociological Society, XI, 21-30. 

? Hornell Hart, Selective Migration (“University of Iowa Studies,” Vol. I); cf. Frank 
Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population, for a summary of other similar 
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son Gee and his associates found that in certain rural areas of 
Virginia the city was exerting a greater pulling-power on the upper 
classes than on the less privileged segment of the population. A 
similar study of the Carolina Piedmont areas, however, revealed no 
evidence of strong association between social and economic status 
and migrations to cities. On the basis of studies conducted in Min- 
nesota, Sorokin and Zimmerman reached the conclusion that no 
evidence exists to show that cities are attracting “those who are 
better physically, vitally, mentally, morally, or socially.’’* The in- 
vestigations of Lively and Beck in Ohio seem to corroborate the con- 
clusions of Sorokin and Zimmerman.‘ 

The main impression that one derives from these studies is the 
dearth of adequate data on which to base reliable generalizations 
concerning the selective character of migrations. Natural resources, 
demographic traits, climatic conditions, cultural patterns, and eco- 
nomic organization are all factors which undoubtedly influence the 
trend of population movement. Accordingly, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that qualitative as well as quantitative differences may be 
manifest in migrations from different rural sections of the country. 
To suggest, as do Sorokin and Zimmerman,’ a “‘net law of rural- 
urban social selection” in which “cities attract the extremes and the 
farms attract the mean” seems premature, to say the least. 

For the most part the studies thus far made have failed to control 
satisfactorily the numerous cultural factors involved. If the traits 
of urban residents who migrated from rural communities are meas- 
ured and then compared with the same traits of their former neigh- 


studies. A study by Thomas C. McCormick, “Rural Intelligence and College Achieve- 
ment,” Sociology and Social Research, XVI, 259-66, employed careful statistical con- 
trols of various factors. The results did not show evidence of mental inferiority on the 
part of rural students. 

3 Wilson Gee and J. J. Corson, Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater and Piedmont 
Areas of Virginia (Monograph of the University of Virginia, Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences) ; cf. Carl Frederick Reuss, “‘A Qualitative Study of Rural Depopula- 
tion in a Remote Rural District: 1900-1930,” Rural Sociology, II (1937), 66-73. 

4P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, p. 582. 

5 P. G. Beck and C. E. Lively, Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio, Bulls. 
467 and 480, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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bors who remained in rural communities, the results may show 
marked differences existing in the two groups, but such differences 
are likely to reflect the influence of the different environments since 
migration occurred. Even where deliberate effort has been made to 
control such factors as education, occupational status, and income, 
there is no assurance that the more subtle cultural influences per- 
vading the urban and rural environments may not affect the results. 

From a methodological standpoint, however, a satisfactory con- 
trol of the cultural factor would be achieved if the traits of the groups 
to be compared had been measured when both were living in the same 
rural communities, before migration to cities had occurred. If the traits 
of a rural population could be thus measured and the data filed 
away until members of the group had had opportunity to migrate, 
we would then be in a position to learn how far the migrating group 
excelled or fell short in any given trait, and hence to appraise the 
strength of various factors presumed to have a selective influence 
free from the interference of cultural differences operating since the 
time of migration. 

In the present study, which seeks to determine the operation of 
certain selective factors in rural-urban migration, the essential con- 
dition stated above has been followed. This paper, however, is 
limited to a discussion of the results obtained for a single measured 
trait, viz., intelligence as indicated by a standard group test. The 
method employed was briefly as follows. During the academic year 
1922-23 standardized Terman intelligence tests were given under 
the supervision of the school of education at the University of Kan- 
sas te a large number of high-school students in rural communities 
scattered widely over the state. The test scores, together with the 
names and ages of the students, were made available to the writers 
for use in this study.’ In 1935, approximately thirteen years after 
the tests were given, steps were taken to secure further information 
on as many as possible of the individuals originally tested, the chief 
purpose being to ascertain which of them had migrated to cities and 
which had remained in rural communities. Cases originating in 
towns so large as to approach the census definition of urban, as well 


7 The writers are indebted to Professor F. P. O’Brien, of the school of education at 
the University of Kansas, for providing the original data. 
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as those from communities so near cities as to be subject to pro- 
nounced influences of urbanization, were discarded. As finally com- 
pleted, the sample of former high-school students on which the 
present study is based was drawn from forty communities (see map, 
Fig. 1), all essentially rural not only as determined by the technical 
United States Census criterion but as judged by the writers, both of 
whom have lived a long time in the state. 

Most of the communities in the eastern half of the state were 
visited by research assistants, and the data were secured either di- 
rectly from the former students themselves, if they were still living 
in the community and could be interviewed, or from local residents 
likely to have the desired information, such as the postmaster, 
schoolteachers, storekeepers, relatives of the former students, and 
others. Wherever possible, the present residence of a migrant was 
ascertained in the form of a definite post-office address. In those 
cases where a former student was known to have moved away but 
no definite knowledge of his whereabouts could be obtained, the 
schedule was discarded. Frequently it was found possible to verify 
the facts entered on a schedule by reference to several sources of 
information. 

In the case of some communities located in the western part of 
the state and too far away to be easily accessible to the field workers, 
the data were secured through the co-operation of certain key-per- 
sons in these communities who were qualified and willing to assist 
in the study. Schedules sufficiently complete to serve the purpose of 
the investigation were obtained for a total of 2,544 persons. As a 
means of checking on the accuracy of the crucial facts, particularly 
to determine whether those listed as having migrated to the cities 
actually had done so, calls were made at the addresses reported in 
the schedules for about one hundred of these migrants in Topeka 
and Wichita. In a high percentage of cases the former student either 
was found to be living at the address reported or had moved from 
that address some time previously. 

When the intelligence tests were given in 1922-23, the median 
age of the students was around sixteen; therefore the median age at 
the time when residential data were obtained was approximately 
twenty-nine. Inasmuch as migrations from country to city are large- 
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ly recruited from the younger-age groups, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the bulk of the urbanward movement from this sample 
of 2,544 persons had taken place prior to the time of obtaining resi- 
dential data. Even if this assumption should prove erroneous, the 
findings on the selective nature of the intelligence factor presently 
to be reported would probably not be greatly altered. 

After the data relating to the place of residence were assembled, 
a classificatory residential scheme was decided upon. Former 
students still living in communities under 2,500 were classi- 
fied as rural, in accordance with the basis of classification em- 
ployed by the Bureau of the Census; whereas all found to be 
residing in communities of 2,500 or over were classed as urban. 
The rural residents were again subdivided into farm and non- 
farm groups, the latter referring to residents of towns or villages, 
or to persons engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. The urban resi- 
dents, on the other hand, were subdivided into four categories based 
on the size of the cities in which they lived. The first category in- 
cluded all cities from 2,500 to 9,999; the second, cities from 10,000 
to 24,999; the third, cities from 25,000 to 99,999; the fourth, cities 
of 100,000 or over. In order to avoid errors relating to place of 
residence, the informants were asked not only to indicate the name 
of the community but also the street address (or rural mail route) 
and the occupation of the person concerning whom information was 
sought. Thus it was possible to classify properly any rural person 
such as a farmer whose post-office address referred to an urban 
rather than a rural community. 

Most of the communities supplying the sample of former high- 
school students included in the study are small country villages with 
only a few hundred inhabitants. Only four had a population exceed- 
ing one thousand. Inasmuch as the student bodies of rural high 
schools in Kansas are ordinarily recruited from both villages and 
farms, the persons included in the sample probably represented a 
fair cross-section of youthful farm and nonfarm population in rural 
Kansas. It is not known, however, what percentage of the students 
lived on farms and what percentage lived in villages at the time 
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the tests were made, since the students were not originally so classi- 
fied.* 

It may be observed at the outset that heavy migrations occurred 
from all the forty communities. Of the 2,544 students included in 
this study, 1,783, or 70.08 per cent, were living in other communities 
at the time the data were gathered. Several who took the tests 
could not be located and hence were necessarily excluded from con- 
sideration. The figures given for the number and percentage of 
migrants would probably be an understatement if data on all origi- 
nally tested were available, since the individuals about whom no 
information could be obtained had undoubtedly left the community. 

Of the total actually studied, 964, or 37.89 per cent, were residing 
in urban communities; 819, or 32.19 per cent, had moved to some 
other rural community; while 761, or 29.92 per cent, remained where 
they had attended school. Viewing the migrants alone, 54.05 per 
cent, or slightly more than half, went to cities, whereas 45.95 per 
cent moved to other rural areas. 

Rather marked variations are to be noted in the number and 
percentage of migrants from different communities, although none 
of the forty towns retained even one-half of the persons included 
in the sample. In four of the communities more than go per cent 
migrated, and in fifteen, 80 per cent or more were found in the 
migrant category. The extreme in percentage of migration was 
found in one community where forty-eight out of fifty persons, or 
96 per cent, left the area. On the other hand, seven of the communi- 
ties retained as many as 40 per cent of the former students. 

One of the trends noted is the tendency for communities located 
in the more populous sections of the state to furnish a higher per- 
centage of migrants than communities in less urbanized areas. The 
state may logically be divided into three demographic subregions: 
the eastern subregion, which includes twenty-six counties lying east 
of the Ninety-sixth Meridian; the central subregion, including 
thirty-seven counties; and the western subregion, composed of forty- 


§ Approximately one-half of the high-school students in 140 villages studied under 
the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research in 1932 were drawn from 
farms. The proportion of farm students in the 40 communities included in this study 
would likely be about the same. 
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two counties beyond the Ninety-ninth Meridian. In the eastern 
subregion three-fourths (75.75 per cent) of the former students had 
left the original communities, 70.78 per cent had migrated in the 
central section, while 64.35 per cent of the western group had moved. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 2,544 RURAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1923 ACCORDING TO PRESENT RURAL 
AND URBAN CLASSIFICATION 
URBAN RuRAL 
t 
1.Q. 
3 No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
8 0.83 32 2.03 
258 26.77 518 32.78 
326 33.82 472 29.87 
60 6.22 57 3.61 
fe) 1.04 9 0.57 
964 100.00 1,580 100.00 
Summary 

326 33.82 472 29.87 
OVER. 260 26.97 276 17.47 


Thus the percentage of migrants in the eastern subregion exceeded 
by 11.4 the percentage in the western section. Differences in the 
proportions migrating to cities are equally pronounced. In the east- 
ern division the percentage of urban migrants was 47.16; in the 
central division, 38.71; and in the western area, 28.95. Migrations 
to cities in the eastern subregion, therefore, exceeded by 18.21 per 
cent the urban migrations in the western division. 

With informaton concerning the I.Q., sex, and place of residence 


9 Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts, People of Kansas (Topeka: Kansas State 
Planning Board, 1936). 
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for each of the 2,544 persons, it was possible to proceed upon an 
analysis of selection in so far as the results of the intelligence tests 
might indicate a selective process. Table 1 presents the distribution 
of the intelligence quotients of the 2,544 former high-school stu- 
dents classified according to their present (1935) rural or urban 
residence. The superiority’® of 
the urban group as indicated 
by these data is at once ap- 
parent. The modal I.Q. class 9 
for the rural group falls in the 
interval 85-94; for the urban 
class, in the interval g5-105. | 
Over half (52.66 per cent) of the : 
group comprised of those re- se 
maining in rural areas had 
1.Q.’s below 95, as compared 
with two-fifths (39.21 per cent) 
of the group migrating to cities. 
In each of the superior classes 
(those above 105) the urban 
group is represented by a | 
higher percentage, 26.97 per 
cent of total cases falling in 
these classes as compared with Fic. 3.—Comparison of intelligence quo- 
tients of former students classified according 
17-47 per cent of the total rural to rural and urban residence. 
cases (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

The mean I.Q. of the rural group is 94.78, with a standard devia- 
tion of 11.36 and a probable error of + 0.193; the mean for the 
urban group is 98.26, with a standard deviation of 11.52 and a 
probable error of + 0.250. The probable error of the difference be- 
tween these means is + 0.316, or less than one-tenth the computed 
difference, 3.48." The chances are overwhelming that the observed 


*© Where the noun “superiority” or the adjective “superior” are used hereafter 
they should be taken to mean “superior as indicated by the test data.” The writers do 
not assume that the tests reveal any inherent superiority or inferiority; i.e., no assump- 
tion is made that they measure “innate intelligence.” 


™t The formula as here employed for the determination of the probable error of the 
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difference in the means of these samples is a true difference and not 
to be explained as arising from the accidental conditions of sampling. 

In Table 2 the rural group is further classified as to present farm 
or nonfarm (village) residence. The superiority of the nonfarm group 
over the farm group is almost as striking as that of the urban group 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 1,580 FORMER RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
FARM OR NONFARM CLASSIFICATION 


RurRAL FARM RuRAL NONFARM 
1.Q. 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
° 0.00 ° ©.00 
15 1.95 17 2.10 
75- 84 ; 168 21.85 114 14.06 
94. 262 34.07 256 S269 
Q5—104.. 222 28.87 250 30.82 

I4.. 77 10.01 132 16.28 
IEIS- 24.. 20 2.60 37 4.56 
34.. 4 0.52 5 0.61 
135- 44.. I 0.13 ° 0.00 

Summary 

eee 445 57.87 387 47.72 
Q5-I04.. 222 28.87 250 30.80 
105 and over 102 13.26 174 21.46 

769 100.00 811 100.00 


over the rural group as a whole. Nearly three-fifths (57.88 per cent) 
of the farm 1.Q.’s fall in the range below 95, while less than half 
(47.72 per cent) of the nonfarm cases fall in this range. In the upper 
range (over 105) the ratio of the percentages is about 3:2 in favor 
of the nonfarm cases. The mean of the nonfarm group is 96.14 
(S.D. 10.40, P.E. + 0.248) and that of the farm group 93.38 (S.D. 
11.06, P.E. + 0.269), a difference that is likewise highly reliable. 


difference of two means is 0.6745 V(oM,)? + (oM,)? (see R. E. Chaddock, Principles 
and Methods of Statistics, pp. 239-40). 
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A comparison of the data in Tables 1 and 2 brings out even more 
effectively the differences in intelligence quotients of the urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm groups. Highest in the scale is the 
urban group, with the rural nonfarm next, and the rural farm at the 
bottom. The data are summarized in Table 3 (see also Figs. 4 
and s). 

So far, the urban category has included all persons living in com- 
munities having a population of 2,500 or more. Table 4 shows the 
distribution of intelligence quotients according to the four classes 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 2,544 FORMER 
RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO URBAN, RURAL- 
NONFARM, AND RURAL-FARM RESIDENCE 


URBAN RuRAL NONFARM RuRAL Farm 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Under 95.... 378 39.21 387 47.72 445 57.88 
Q5-104...... 326 33.82 250 30.80 222 28.87 
105 and over. 260 26.97 174 21.46 102 13.25 
Total.... 964 100.00 811 100.00 769 100.00 


of cities as based on numerical size. For communities falling within 
Class I, that is, from 2,500 to 9,999 in population, the modal group 
is in the 85~94 interval, whereas the modal group in the other three 
classes is in the interval 95-104. The differences are even more ap- 
parent when a comparison is made of the percentages falling within 
the “low” and “high” intelligence groups. For Class I, the percent- 
age of persons having I.Q.’s below 95 was 45.87; for Class II (10,000 
to 24,999), 39.17; for Class III (25,000 to 99,999), 40.22; and for 
Class IV (100,000 or over), 34.57. Thus the smallest class of city 
had 11.3 per cent more persons in the low I.Q. group than did the 
metropolitan class. The differences between communities are much 
the same for the superior groups. In Class I only 22.48 per cent of 
the persons had I.Q.’s of 105 or over, whereas percentages for Classes 
II, III, and IV were 27.68, 27.37, and 29.14, respectively. It may 
thus be observed that the metropolitan type of community had 6.66 
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per cent more persons in the superior category than the small city 


(see Figs. 6 and 7). 


These differences may also be shown by comparing the mean 
1.Q.’s of the persons residing in the four types of communities. For 
the small cities, Class I, the mean was 97.02 (S.D. 11.20, P.E. 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 964 FORMER RURAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING TO CLASS OF URBAN COMMUNITY 
IN WHICH THEY RESIDE AT PRESENT (1935) 


Ctass I Crass II Crass III Crass IV 

No. Cent} No. Cent} No. (|Per Cent] No. /|Per Cent 

° 0.00 I 0.46 ° 0.00 ° 0.00 
° 0.00 3 1.38 3 1.68 2 0.57 
gk eer 30 13.76 21 9.68 23 12.85 37 10.57 
85- 04........ 70 32.10] 60 27.65} 46 25.69) 82 23.43 
Q5S-I04........ 69 31.66 72 33.18] 58 32.41] 127 36.29 
| re 36 16.51 48 22.12 36 20.11 70 20.00 
Be S6))..6.655. 10 4-59 9 4.15 13 7.26 28 8.00 
3 1.38 3 1.38 ° 0.00 4 1.14 
° 0.00 ° ©.00 ° 0.00 ° 0.00 
Tota......6 218 | 100.00} 217 100.00} 179 100.00] 350 | 100.00 

Summary 

Under 95....... 100 45.87] 85 39.17] 72 40.23] 121 34.57 
a 69 31.65 72 33.18 58 32.40] 127 36.29 
105 and over.... 49 22.48 60 27.65 49 27.37) 102 29.14 
218 100.00] 217 100.00] 179 100.00} 350 | 100.00 


+0.511); for Class II, 98.16 (S.D. 10.17, P.E. +0.466); for Class 
III, 97.82 (S.D. 11.45, P.E. +0.554); and for Class IV, 99.31 (S.D. 
11.52, P.E. +0.415). When the mean I.Q. of Class I is compared 
with that of Class IV, an observed difference of 2.29 is found. The 
probable error of the difference between these means is +0.654, 
or approximately one-fourth the computed difference. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that on the basis of statistical probability the 
difference between these two means is reliable. As between the 


other classes, the differences are less pronounced. The computed 
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difference of the means of Class II and Class IV is 1.49, or only 
twice the probable error of the difference between the two means. 
For Classes II and IV the observed difference of the means is 1.15, 
only slightly more than the probable error of the difference. For 
Classes I and II the observed difference of the means is 1.14, or 
less than twice the probable 
error of the difference be- 
tween the means of the sam- 
ples. The computed differ- 
ence of the means of Classes 
If and III is less than half 
the probable error, indicating 


69 


2 a high degree of unreliability. 
2. The foregoing data show a 
“ tendency for the intelligence 
. quotients to be graduated 


upward as the size of the 
community increases. In 
“ other words, the large com- 
munities have tended to at- 
4 tract a disproportionate share 
of superior persons in the to- 

tal sample. The exception to 
tendency is Class II, 

Fis. 5.—Distribution of intelligence scores which has a slightly lower 

= of rural farm and rural nonfarm resi- mean I.Q. than the smaller 

cities falling in Class II. (The 
difference, as just noted, is unreliable and may be due to the acciden- 
tal conditions of sampling.) It is possible that communities of the 
size indicated by these two categories are so similar in occupational 
opportunities, cultural resources, and other features that their draw- 
ing-power on rural migrants is much the same. 

Of the total number of migrants, 489 left the state of Kansas. 
A comparison of the intelligence quotients of these 489 persons with 
those of the 2,055 persons who remained in Kansas reveals a selec- 
‘ tive process in the out-of-state migrations. Table 5 shows the dis- 
tribution of 2,544 persons classified according to residence in or out 
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of the state. The modal I.Q. class for the out-of-state migrants falls 
within the 95-104 interval; for the group remaining in Kansas it 
lies in the interval 85-94. Approximately half (49.2 per cent) of 
those residing in the state were in the I.Q. classes under 95, while 
only two-fifths (40.1 per cent) of the out-of-state migrants were in 
the same category. One-fifth (20.1 per cent) of the Kansas residents 
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Fic. 6.—Distribution of intelligence scores for four classes of cities 


were in the superior I.Q. classes as compared with slightly more 
than one-fourth (26.4 per cent) of the migrants (see Fig. 8). The 
mean I.Q.’s for the two groups, Kansas residents and out-of-state 
migrants, were 95.68 and 97.79, respectively, or an observed differ- 
ence of 2.11. The probable error of the difference between the two 
means is +0.392, or less than one-fifth of the computed difference. 
It may be concluded that the difference noted has a high degree of 
reliability. 

The data from Table 5, then, are indicative of a selective process 
in favor of out-of-state communities. Owing to the fact that a 
majority of out-of-state migrants have gone to urban rather than 
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to rural communities, this I.Q. differential is not surprising. As 
noted above, the cities are tending to attract a disproportionate share 
of those from the superior I.Q. classes.” 


TABLE 5 


4 DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 2,544 FORMER RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
RESIDENCE IN KANSAS OR OUT OF THE STATE 


4 
| LEAVING STATE REMAINING IN STATE 
1.Q. 
H No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
{ ° 0.00 I 0.05 
5 62 12.68 331 16.11 
31 6.34 85 4.14 
4 0.82 15 0.73 
135- 44...... ° 0.00 I 0.05 
489 100.00 2,055 100.00 
Summary 
196 40.10 1,012 49.20 
‘ It is interesting to note that no significant differences exist be- 


tween the mean I.Q.’s of the males and females in the study. More- 
over, when the two sexes are classified as to rural or urban residence 
the differences are very slight, the rural females having a slightly 
higher mean I.Q. than the rural males, and the urban males exceed- 
, ing by a very narrow margin the urban females. Table 6 shows that 

53-77 per cent of the rural males were in the inferior group below 


iy 12 The migrants are distributed among 35 states, with Missouri receiving the largest 
number and California, Colorado, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Illinois, and Texas following in 
the order named. Kansas City, Missouri, received the greatest number of out-of-state 
migrants, with Los Angeles second, Denver third, and Chicago fourth. 
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95 as compared to 51.60 per cent of the rural ‘females—a difference 
of 2.17 per cent. Similarly, 17.19 per cent of the rural males fell 
within the superior group as compared with 17.73 per cent of the 
rural females, the difference being only about one-half of 1 per cent. 
The data show also that 39.46 per cent of the urban males and 38.99 
per cent of the urban females were in the low category; in the high 
group the percentages were 27.36 and 26.64, respectively. These dif- 
ferences between the sexes, it would seem, are so small as to suggest 


TABLE 6 


SEX AND DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 1,580 FORMER 
RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AS TO RESIDENCE 


MALES FEMALES 
1.Q. Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Per Per Per Per 

No. Cent me. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Under 95...... 413 53.7%) 176 39.46} 419 51.60} 202 | 38.09 
223 29.04] 148 33.18] 249 30.67| 178 34.36 
105 Or over.... 132 17.19] 122 127.36] 144 17.63} 138 26.65 
768 100.00} 446 100.00] 812 100.00] 518 100.00 


the probability that they may have arisen from accidental condi- 
tions of the sampling procedure (see Fig. 9). 

Somewhat more pronounced is the difference in the migratory 
tendencies of the two sexes. Of the 1,214 males, 446, or 36.74 per 
cent, moved to the city, while 518 of the 1,330 females, or 38.95 
per cent, changed from rural to urban residence. This difference of 
2.21 per cent in favor of the females is not large, although it does 
conform to the prevailing trend of rural-urban migrations in this 
country. 

By way of summarizing the results here presented, brief considera- 
tion may be given to the significance of the data themselves and 
the possible social consequences of the selective process. For one 
thing, there is a difference of opinion as to the meaning and validity 
of intelligence tests as a basis for social investigation. The present 
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study has merely taken the tests for what they may be worth, and 
anyone is free to place his own interpretation thereon. The writers 
have nowhere assumed that the tests are reliable measurements of 
innate capacity, since it would hardly be possible to measure some- 
thing the exact nature of which is unknown. 
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Fic. 9.—Comparison of intelligence quotients of sexes classified as to rural and urban 
residence. 


What the tests apparently do measure, however inadequately, is 
a composite of the social experiences and backgrounds of the indi- 
viduals, the richness or drabness of their home environments, their 
intellectual interests, their attitudes and values, the character of 
their emotional life, their ambitions, energy, and zeal, or the lack 
of these qualities. That hereditary factors profoundly influence these 
conditions or traits there can scarcely be a doubt. It may be further 
suggested that the individual’s later career, his choice of occupation, 
his success or failure in that occupation, his leisure-time activities— 
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in a word, the general character of his social adjustment is signifi- 
cantly affected by these factors concerning which the tests seem to 
furnish a rough index. If, then, the tests represent something of a 
gauge of the individual’s mental ability as influenced by hereditary, 
social, and psychological conditions, we have good reason to infer, 
on the basis of the results here presented, that the urban environ- 
ment is exerting a stronger pull upon the abler and more favored 
rural individuals than upon those less able and less favored. 

It may be noted here that the tests were given to a sample of 
persons who had already undergone a selective process in the educa- 
tional system. That is, many of those exhibiting marked evidence 
of inferiority were undoubtedly weeded out before they reached high 
school. Hence this sample could not be considered representative of 
the entire youthful population in the forty communities. Whether 
the same selective tendencies observed in this study would be present 
if the total population was included there is no way of knowing. A 
similar method of investigation using tests given to children in the 
lower grades might yield results even more significant than those of 
the present study. 

In so far as the tests are indicative of ability, therefore, the su- 
perior persons in the sample are tending to migrate more frequently 
to the cities than those in the inferior or average classes. On the 
Lasis of these data two questions logically suggest themselves: (1) 
ls such qualitative selection characteristic of rural-urban migrations 
in general? (2) What are the possible consequences of such selec- 
tivity to community life? As was noted earlier in this paper, suffi- 
cient data are not available for any broad generalizations concerning 
the qualitative selection of migrations, either for the country as a 
whole or for any of its major divisions. Until more evidence on the 
subject is provided by research, the question can only be formulated 
as a hypothesis. The answer to the second question cannot, of 
course, be stated until the answer to the first is found. 

But if the country is losing to the city a disproportionate number 
of those from the upper I.Q. range, as appears from this study to be 
the case, such selection does not necessarily have any genetic sig- 
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nificance. That is to say, the progeny of the rural population may 
be quite as adequately endowed by nature as the children of the 
urban migrants. On the other hand, it is entirely possible that the 
traditional conservatism of the country, the lack of effective rural 
organization in many areas, and the shortage of qualified leaders 
may be in part the consequence of selective migrations. 
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POPULATION SUCCESSION IN CHICAGO: 1898-1930 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 


ABSTRACT 

The various groups composing Chicago’s population have followed definite patterns 
of succession in their movement through the city. Back of these changes there has been 
a common process at work, involving successive stages of invasion, conflict, recession, 
and reorganization. Measurement of the distribution and movement of the chief 
groups shows that their location is related to their length of residence and to their as- 
similation into the general life of the city. 

The population of Chicago doubled from 1898 to 1930, amounting 
at the latter date to more than three million people. This rapid 
growth was accompanied by marked changes in the distribution of 
the city’s population. Not simply did the population expand over 
a larger area, but certain sections of the city grew more rapidly 
than others and various cultural groups moved at different rates 
of speed. 

In order to measure these movements, data for census tracts in 
1910, 1920, and 1930 were used, as well as material from an 1898 
census taken by the Chicago School Board. These census tracts 
and the precincts of the 1898 census were grouped into a series of 
ten concentric mile-zones radiating from the center of the city. The 
last, or tenth zone, is not directly comparable with the other zones, 
since it includes all the area from the ninth zone to the city limits 
and is quite irregular in shape. The large industrial community of 
South Chicago lies within this tenth zone. 

In 1898 Chicago was relatively compact, half of its population 
living within a radius of 3.2 miles from the center of the city. In 
subsequent years this median point has steadily moved outward, 
being located at 4.1 miles in 1910, 5.0 miles in 1920, and 5.8 miles 
in 1930." One of the most striking aspects of this general expansion 
has been the loss of population in the areas near the center of the 
city. In 1898, 45 per cent of the city’s population—a total of 

* The medians for each year were calculated from the distribution of the population 
in the ten mile-zones into which the city was divided, and rested on the assumption 


that the population was evenly distributed within each zone. The medians for the 
specific cultural groups in the city were calculated on a similar basis. 
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824,000 people—lived within the first three mile-zones; but in 1930 
this area housed only 14 per cent of Chicago’s population, or 474,000 
people.? This region includes most of the slum area of the city and 
corresponds roughly to what E. W. Burgess has designated as the 
“zone in transition.’’* During the years from 1898 to 1930 the popu- 
lation of the fourth to sixth mile-zones, inclusive, increased at ap- 
proximately the same rate as that of the city as a whole. The great- 
est increase occurred in the outlying zones. In 1898 the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth zones included but 10 per cent of the population, 
whereas in 1930, 33 per cent of the population lived in this area. 
The population of the tenth zone increased from 5 to 14 per cent 
of the city’s total during this general period, a considerable part of 
this increase being due to the rapid growth of industry in South 
Chicago. 

This outward movement of population has continued beyond the 
limits of the city into a large number of suburbs. Between 1900 
and 1930 the population of Chicago increased 99 per cent, whereas 
the population of fifteen of the larger suburbs, for which data are 
available, increased 329 per cent. 

A more detailed picture of these movements may be had by study- 
ing the figures for specific cultural groups. This is particularly re- 
vealing because of the heterogeneous character of Chicago’s popula- 
tion. Chicago is, in fact, one of the most European cities in America. 
Persons of native-white parentage constituted but 21 per cent of the 
population in 1900 and 28 per cent in 1930, the latter figure, accord- 
ing to available records, representing the highest percentage of 
American stock in the city’s history. In 1930 one-quarter of the 
people were of foreign birth, and an additional 40 per cent were 
the children of foreign parents. Only two cities in Poland have more 
Poles, and but two cities in Ireland have more Irish than are to be 
found in Chicago.‘ In addition Chicago is the third largest Swedish 
city in the world, the third largest Bohemian, the third largest 


2 For the sake of simplicity these and subsequent population figures are expressed in 
terms of the nearest whole thousand. 


3R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago, 1925), p. 51. 
4 The statements in this paragraph referring to nationality groups in Chicago in- 
clude those born in a specific country, together with the children of foreign-born parents. 
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Jewish, and the second largest Negro. There are seven immigrant 
groups in Chicago, each composed of over one hundred thousand 
people, in addition to which there are nearly a quarter of a million 
Negroes. This great diversity of population is one of the reasons 
why succession has been so conspicuous a phenomenon in the city’s 
history. 

The distribution of these various groups reflects a definite process 
of succession. Immigrant stocks follow a regular sequence of settle- 
ment in successive areas of increasing stability and status. This 
pattern of distribution represents the ecological setting within which 
the assimilation of the foreign population takes place. An immigrant 
group on its arrival settles in a compact colony in a low-rent in- 
dustrial area usually located in the transitional zone near the center 
of the city. If the group is of large size several different areas of 
initial settlement may develop in various industrial sections. These 
congested areas of first settlement are characterized by the perpetua- 
tion of many European cultural traits. After some years of residence 
in such an area, the group, as it improves its economic and social 
standing, moves outward to some more desirable residential dis- 
trict, creating an area of second settlement. In such an area the 
group is not so closely concentrated physically, there is less cultural 
solidarity, and more American standards of living are adopted. 
Subsequent areas of settlement may develop in some cases, but the 
last stage in this series of movements is one of gradual dispersion 
through cosmopolitan residential districts. This diffusion marks the 
disintegration of the group and the absorption of the individuals 
into the general American population. The relative concentration 
or dispersion of various immigrant groups furnishes an excellent 
indication of the length of residence in the city and the general 
degree of assimilation which has taken place. 

The distribution of the American groups has also followed a 
rather definite pattern, though their movements are more difficult 
to trace since they lack the conspicous cultural traits of the various 
immigrant groups. The American groups have tended to locate in 
the areas having direct access to the Loop, the business center of 
Chicago. The most desirable American residential districts have al- 
ways been located along the main avenues running north, south, and 
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west from the Loop. As the wealthier Americans have moved out 
along these main axes of transportation, other American groups of 
lower economic and social standing have generally followed in their 
wake. Along these main thoroughfares, near the Loop, is the ren- 
dezvous of the hobo—and the hobo is almost always an American. 
A little farther out are the rooming-house areas whose population 
is predominantly of native parentage, and then follow apartment- 
house areas with their cosmopolitan American population. 

The immigrant and American groups follow rather different pat- 
terns of distribution, but behind these differences there is a striking 
similarity in the way in which these changes take place. This com- 
mon process of succession involves a cycle of invasion, conflict, re- 
cession, and reorganization. These successive stages are interrelated, 
and they recur in the movement of all groups in the city. 

The first stage in this cycle, that of invasion, usually begins with 
a few pioneers whose entrance into a new area may be unnoticed 
by the older residents. These pioneers tend to be individuals who 
have achieved a little greater economic success than their neighbors 
and who desire to improve their social status by moving into an area 
of greater prestige. Mass invasions set in after the initial invaders 
have established themselves in the new area. Such movement may 
involve merely a gradual transition which slowly replaces the older 
population, or it may take place with such rapidity as to be thought 
of in terms of a stampede. The area invaded may either be con- 
tiguous, or considerable distance may intervene. The direction of 
such movement is influenced by ecological barriers and by the main 
arteries of transportation which connect the two communities. The 
relative importance of various streets in Chicago in effecting group 
movement was determined statistically by comparing the popula- 
tion of specific groups in the census tracts adjacent to these streets 
with the total population of these groups in the sectors through 
which the streets ran. Once a mass movement is under way indi- 
viduals are caught up in its spirit and often move with no other 
apparent reason than that everybody else is moving. 

Conflict may accompany invasion, varying in intensity with the 
cultural differences and prejudices of the groups involved. Where 
the groups are of a similar social and economic level with no par- 
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ticular dislike for each other, the supplanting of one group by an- 
other usually involves only a minimum of friction. But where 
marked prejudices exist and there is a fear that the invading group 
will cause a serious loss in real estate values, violent opposition 
may develop. This situation has arisen particularly in the expan- 
sion of the Negro population into white communities and has been 
the reason for numerous bombings and other types of violence. 
Less extreme forms of hostility have developed over the entrance 
of Jews into gentile areas, and the movement of immigrants into 
American neighborhoods. 

The correlative of invasion is recession, or the departure of the 
older population. The entrance of unwanted “outsiders” lowers the 
desirability of the area in the eyes of the older inhabitants. Com- 
munity life begins to deteriorate and sooner or later there is a search 
for a newer and more respectable place to live. Recession, however, 
may sometimes precede invasion, for as an area grows old the hous- 
ing accommodations become obsolete, street-paving and other pub- 
lic improvements may deteriorate, or there may be encroachments 
from trade or industry. Under such circumstances, as the area be- 
comes less attractive, the older residents depart leaving unoccupied 
houses behind them, and this encourages the entrance of some new 
group into the area. Thus in some cases the normal sequence may 
be reversed and recession may precede rather than follow invasion. 
In such circumstances there is usually little or no conflict between 
the two groups. 

The final stage of the cycle involves the reorganization of the 
social life of the invading group as it acquires dominance in the 
new area. It usually takes considerable time to transfer the institu- 
tions of the group, such as its churches, lodges, and other social 
organizations. Movement into a new community often creates a 
crisis in the life of a group. The established routine is interrupted, 
the “cake of custom” is broken, and opportunities are presented 
for the adoption of new ways of life. Immigrants frequently take ad- 
vantage of entrance into a new area to change their names to more 
American forms, changes such as the following being not uncommon: 
Garskovitz to Groves, Smallovitz to Small, Abrahamson to Abrams, 
Weinstein to Weston. The organization of the family seems to 
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change with movement from one area to another, especially in the 
case of the newer immigrant groups. Patriarchal patterns of au- 
thority and control which often characterize the area of first settle- 
ment give way to greater equality in family relations in secondary 
areas of settlement. This modification in family organization is il- 
lustrated in the case of a family, of which it was said, “After Mr. F. 
moved into this more American community he even allowed his 
daughter to marry the man she fell in love with.”’ The adoption of 
more liberal forms of worship by the older synagogues in Chicago 
has always coincided with their movement and the construction of 
new houses of worship. Even after the invading group has estab- 
lished its dominance, a few of the older residents may still remain 
in the area. Such marooned families, surviving from earlier groups 
of inhabitants, may be found in many communities in Chicago and 
often furnish a clue to the past history of the area. 

In time the invaders will become old residents. Another cycle 
may set in, with a new group of invaders entering the area and the 
older residents or their descendants moving on to other parts of the 
city. This cyclical process, with minor variations, has occurred re- 
peatedly in the life of various cultural groups and in the history of 
different sections of the city. 

Among the various groups in Chicago, the old American stock, 
because of its superior wealth and prestige, has been in the fore- 
front in the outward movement of the city’s population. In 1910 
persons of native-white parentage were distributed at a median dis- 
tance of 4.7 miles from the center of the city, and in 1930 at 6.6 
miles, nearly a mile farther out than the median for the total popu- 
lation of the city. 

The two most American sections of Chicago are the North and 
South sides. On the North Side in 1920, 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion was of native stock. This rose to 38 per cent in 1930, making 
this sector the most American part of the city. The ‘Gold Coast,” 
the wealthiest and most fashionable area of the city, is located 
along the lake shore in this sector. North of the city limits ard 
adjacent to the lake there stretch a series of well-to-do American 
suburbs, five of the most important having quadrupled in size be- 
tween 1900 and 1930, at which time 52 per cent of their total popu- 
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lation was of native stock. The South Side in 1900 was more Ameri- 
can than the North Side, but by 1930 it had lost this leadership, 
at which time its native white stock amounted to but 28 per cent. 
On the West Side the American population has moved outward in 
large numbers to suburbs beyond the city limits, eight of which 
communities had a total population of 154,000 in 1930, 50 per cent 
of which was of American ancestry. 

European immigrants first arrived in Chicago in large numbers 
during the decade following 1850. The Germans were the most im- 
portant group in this early movement and by 1860 they constituted 
approximately one-fifth of the city’s population. They settled in a 
compact colony on the North Side, where today two small concen- 
trations still remain, located several miles north of the original area 
of settlement.’ The outward movement of the German population 
is shown by the shift in the median point of their distribution from 
3.2 miles in 1898 to 5.7 miles in 1930.° On the North Side this 
movement has been directed primarily along the main arteries of 
travel. In 1930, 36 per cent of the Germans in Chicago were located 
on the North Side, and an additional 31 per cent lived in the ad- 
jacent Northwest Side. The great majority of the group has ceased 
to live in specific German communities and is scattered through 
more or less cosmopolitan residential areas. This widespread dis- 
persion is an index of the decline of social unity among the Germans 
and of their gradual absorption into the general life of the city. 

The Irish began to arrive in Chicago about the same time as the 
Germans, settling primarily in the general vicinity of the Stock 
Yards on the Southwest Side of the city. At the present time only 
a very small settlement remains in this area of initial concentra- 
tion, and the group as a whole is widely scattered through more 
desirable residential districts farther from the center of the city. 
This outward movement of the Irish is indicated by the change in 
the median of their distribution from 3.2 miles in 1898 to 6.4 


5H. W. Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and Slum (Chicago, 1929), pp. 18-20; 149-50. 

6 These medians and other statistical data in the remainder of this article referring 
to immigrant groups are calculated only for individuals of foreign birth, as no detailed 
data were available, prior to 1930, for the distribution of native-born persons of foreign 
parentage. 
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miles in 1930, a point over half a mile farther from the Loop than 
the median for the total population of the city. On the Southwest 
Side, where 35 per cent of the Irish still reside, the main axis of move- 
ment has also been along a main transportation artery. The Irish 
are even more widely dispersed through the city than the Germans, 
a fact which reflects the more complete disintegration of their group 
life and a greater degree of cultural assimilation. 

The third large group of early immigrants was composed of 
Swedes who began arriving in considerable numbers auring the 
1860’s. Their main center of settlement developed on the North 
Side where they became close neighbors of the Germans. In 1930, 
37 per cent of the Swedish population lived in this section where 
two small colonies still remain from their original settlement. The 
great majority of the Swedish population has reached the final 
phase in the pattern of succession, that of widespread dispersion 
and assimilation. This is seen in the fact that for some years the 
Swedes have been located farther from the center of the city than 
any other specific group, the median of their distribution being 3.9 
miles in 1898 and 7 miles in 1930. 

The newer immigrant groups, from eastern and southern Europe, 
began to arrive in Chicago during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. As they increased in numbers they displaced the older 
immigrant groups from their original areas of settlement. Most of 
these newer groups, despite considerable movement in recent years, 
still remain concentrated in distinct settlements relatively close to 
the center of the city. 

The Czechoslovaks in Chicago are largely of Bohemian or Czech 
stock, there being only a relatively small number of Slovaks in the 
city. Their center of settlement has always been on the West Side, 
where in 1930, 50 per cent of the group resided. The median for the 
distribution of the Czechoslovaks has shifted from 2.7 miles in 1898 
to 5.3 miles in 1930. Their movement on the West Side has followed 
the transportation lines into various suburbs west of the city limits. 
Cicero and Berwyn, the two most important of these suburbs, had 
a combined population of 114,000 in 1930, 34 per cent of this total 
being persons who were born in Czechoslovakia. The dispersion of 
this group has taken place more rapidly than that of any other group 
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of recent immigrants. In part this may be due to their slightly 
longer residence in the city, but probably it also reflects their some- 
what more rapid economic and cultural adjustment to urban Ameri- 
can life. 

The largest immigrant group in Chicago at the present time is 
composed of Poles. They have settled primarily on the Northwest 
Side, where in both 1898 and 1930, 48 per cent of the Poles lived. 
In addition to this main colony several minor areas of first settle- 
ment have developed in other parts of the city. As the group has 
grown in size there has been some outward movement, with the 
development of a few areas of secondary settlement. In 1898 the 
persons born in Poland were located at a median distance of 2.8 
miles from the center of the city, and in 1930 at 4.6 miles. This 
latter figure is over a mile nearer the center of the city than the 
average for the total population, and represents the smallest amount 
of movement of any important group in the city during this period. 
The Poles still remain, on the whole, closely concentrated in areas 
of first settlement and they have not as yet made great progress in 
economic advancement or cultural assimilation. 

The chief center of Italian settlement has been on the West Side, 
although there are a few small concentrations near industrial areas 
in other sections of the city. Until 1920 the Italians were even more 
compact and immobile than the Poles, the median of their dis- 
tribution being 1.5 miles in 1898 and 2 miles in 1920. In the decade 
following 1920 there was considerable movement out to areas of 
secondary settlement, these new areas being connected with the old 
settlements by important through-streets. Asa result of these move- 
ments the Italians in 1930 distributed at a median distance of 3.3 
miles from the city’s center. In spite of this recent expansion the 
majority of the Italians still live in areas of first settlement and the 
group as a whole is located closer to the center of the city than any 
other large immigrant population. 

The Russians who have come to Chicago are almost entirely 
Russian Jews. They settled originally in a compact ghetto on the 
West Side, just south of the main Italian colony and far removed 
from the older group of German Jews living on the South Side. 
The decade from 1g10 to 1920 witnessed a mass movement into an 
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area of secondary settlement several miles west of the original ghetto 
area.’ From 1898 to 1930 the median for the distribution of this 
group shifted from 1.6 to 4.8 miles, a movement covering a greater 
distance than that of any other group of recent immigrants. This 
mobility reflects a considerable amount of economic success, but 
the group as a whole, nevertheless, remains concentrated in rather 
definite settlements. The bonds of a common religion and culture 
and the external pressure of gentile prejudice have tended to give 
cohesion to the group and thus, despite its rapid movement, to 
retard the general dispersion and assimilation of its members. 
Negioes have resided in Chicago since the earliest days of its 
history, but until the period of the World War they were relatively 
few in number and were widely scattered through the city. During 
the past twenty years, however, they have come to Chicago in such 
numbers that they now constitute one of the largest distinct groups 
in the city. Their chief area of settlement has been on the South 
Side where they now occupy an area approximately four miles long 
and a mile wide. This “‘Black Belt” of Negro population increased 
from 17,000 in 1898 to g1,000 in 1920, and in 1930 amounted to 
189,000, a figure which approaches that of New York’s Harlem.® 
Negro settlements are also found in the abandoned Jewish ghetto 
area on the West Side, and in a few additional localities. Like other 
groups in the city the Negro population in recent years has moved 
out from the center of the city, the median for its distribution chang- 
ing from 2.5 miles in 1898 to 4.5 miles in 1930. The unusual aspect 
of their history is that as they have moved and as their numbers 
have increased they have not become more widely dispersed through 
the city, but rather have come to be more highly concentrated in 
a few specific areas. There has, in fact, been an actual decrease in 
the number of Negroes in many sections of the city. As a result 
of their poverty and the pressure of white prejudice, the Negroes, 
particularly on the South Side, have come to live in a more compact 
community than any other important group in the city. One of the 
effects of this growing concentration has been to increase the racial 


7 Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928), pp. 241-46. 


*In 1930 Harlem had a Negro population of 202,000. The total Negro population 
of Manhattan was 224,670. 
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consciousness and intensify the social and political solidarity of the 
Negroes in Chicago.? 

The phenomena of succession have been so striking an aspect 
of Chicago’s history largely because of the rapidity with which the 
city has grown and the great diversity of its cultural groups. These 
groups have moved through the city at varying rates of speed, re- 
flecting different stages of economic and cultural advance. This 
process of succession has provided the framework for the distribu- 
tion of the city’s population and represents the way in which im- 
migrant groups have escaped from their slum settlements and be- 
come assimilated into the general life of the city. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, MASSACHUSETTS 


9 Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago 
(Chicago, 1933), chap. ii. 


ECOLOGICAL AREAS AND MARRIAGE RATES' 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


ABSTRACT 


A study based on 20,000 men marrying in Philadelphia shows a wide range in marri- 
age rates (per 1,000 single, widowed, and divorced men) in different parts of the city. 
The general pattern identified by human ecologists in their studies of the spatial dis- 
tribution of social phenomena seems to hold for marriage rates. There is a low-rate 
area in the central business district and the adjacent area of transition, with high- 
rate zones next in order, thence tending toward lower-rate zones as one moves toward 
the periphery of the city. Marriage rates are higher in areas of declining population 
than in those of increasing population. The areas with lowest rates, in addition to the 
central business district and the downtown zone of transition, are a river-front area 
and the choice residential sections near the outer limits of the city. The high-rate 
areas are densely populated sections dominated usually by Negroes, Russian Jews, and 
Italians. The racial and nativity makeup of the population seems to be the chief key 
to the interpretation of the ecological pattern of marriage rates in Philadelphia. 

Marriage rates have been studied primarily from the standpoint 
of changes in the annual rates in large, well-defined areas, over a 
considerable period of time, with special reference to the relation 
of these changes to socioeconomic factors. Comparisons have also 


been made of the rates for general nativity classes in the population. 


THE METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


The present study is a somewhat more specific one. It is con- 
cerned with (a) the ecological distribution of marriages and mar- 
riage rates within a single large city and (b) some attempted analysis 
of the factors involved in this pattern of distribution. The city 
selected is Philadelphia, the third largest city in the United States. 
The study is based upon 20,000 cases in which the male marrying 
lived in Philadelphia at the time of the marriage. In point of time 
the 20,000 marriages selected are grouped about the census year 
1930. Ten thousand consecutive cases from January 1, 1928, to 
November 1, 1929, were utilized; the other 10,000 cases cover the 


* This study has been made possible by a grant from the Research Fund of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, grateful acknowledgment for which is made herewith. The 
author is also indebted to Miriam Craig, Dennis Fletcher, Ann B. Flynn, Richard 
Garnet, Mary M. Hughes, Frank Lewand, Harlin Loomer, Emily Ochard, Gertrude 
Stainton, Ann Wickersham, and Alfred Young for help in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion. Mr. Garnet is responsible for the charts utilized. 
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periods November 1, 1931—July 1, 1932; October 1, 1932—-March 
I, 1933; and January 2, 1935—May 15, 1935. The data utilized 
were taken from the Philadelphia Marriage License Bureau and 
from the bureaus of near-by towns and Gretna Greens to which 
marrying Philadelphians resort from time to time. 

The method utilized was to locate on a map of the city the address 
of each male residing in Philadelphia who secured a marriage license, 
and to consign him to the census tract in which he resided. The 
number of men marrying (during the periods covered) was totaled 
for each census tract on the basis of their residence. This number 
was then compared with the total number of marriageable males 
(single, widowed, and divorced) in each tract as given by the census 
of 1930, to determine the marriage rate for that tract. In other 
words, the marriage rates utilized are by census tracts, and they 
are the number of men, per 1,000 marriageable males residing in a 
given tract, who married during the period of the study. There 
were, in 1930, 350,716 such marriageable males in Philadelphia 
and 404 census tracts. In the subsequent analysis 1o census tracts 
having relatively large military or institutional populations were 
eliminated, so that the study proper deals with 293,453 marriageable 
males and 19,730 men marrying. 


THE FACTOR OF AGE DISTRIBUTION 


It is proper to face at this point another and perhaps more im- 
portant question concerning the data which suggests itself to the 
statistically minded student. This is the factor of the age distribu- 
tion of the marriageable males. 

Marriage, as everyone knows, is customarily one of the luxuries 
of youth. In a study of 13,449 Philadelphia marriages in 1931, I 
have shown that 48.7 per cent of the men marrying were under 
twenty-six years of age and 77 per cent were under thirty-two years 
of age. More than four-fifths, 82.1 per cent, were between twenty 
and thirty-four years old.2 Obviously, then, appreciable variations 
in the age makeup of the marriageable males would affect per se 
our marriage rates. 


2 James H. S. Bossard, ‘“The Age Factor in Marriage,’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, January, 1933, PP- 536-47. 
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In the absence of a census tabulaticr: of marriageable males by 
age groupings, two methods were utilized to throw light on this 
point. One consisted of a sample contrast. Two census tracts with 
widely different marriage rates were selected. Mr. Leon Truesdale 
of the Census Bureau kindly consented to make a hand tabulation 
of the age makeup of the marriageable males in these two tracts. 
The two tracts were 28 B, with 1,423 marriageable males and a 
marriage rate of 103.3; and 40 F, with 1,188 marriageable males 
and a marriage rate of 42.9. In tract 28 B, 45.1 per cent of the 
marriageable males were between twenty and thirty-four years of 
age; in 40 F, the percentage was 44.2. In other words, in this sample 
contrast the age factor seems to have virtually no importance at all. 

The second method utilized was to analyze by census tracts the 
age distribution of all males, whether single or not. One hundred 
and sixteen census tracts, each with more than a thousand mar- 
riageable males, and none with any appreciable institutional popula- 
tion, were selected and the percentages of all males between twenty 
and thirty-four years of age were calculated.’ These percentages 
vary from 19 to 41.9, a considerable range. Classified for frequency, 
it was found that 11 of the 116 tracts had 30 per cent or more of 
their males in this age group; in 59 tracts the range was from 25 
to 29.9 per cent; in 45 tracts, from 20 to 24.9 per cent; and in one 
tract, under 20 per cent. In other words, in 104 of the 116 tracts 
the range was 10 per cent or less; in 59 tracts the range was 4 per 
cent or less. 

If a similar range of percentages obtains for the marriageable 
males as does for all males, it would appear that the age factor may 
be disregarded in most tracts, and needs to be considered only in 
the case of tracts with marked deviations. While this inference 
seems reasonable, it must be admitted that the lack of data on the 
age distribution of marriageable males, by census tracts, is a sig- 
nificant omission. On the other hand, the study deals with mar, 
riageable males, and the season remains open on them whatever 
their age. Moreover, if an undue proportion of older unmarried 


3It is these tracts which are used in the study for purposes of analysis and inter- 
pretation. 
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men, adverse to the matrimonial yoke, tend to gravitate into certain 
sections, this, after all, is a part of the ecological picture. 


THE RANGE OF MARRIAGE RATES 
It has been pointed out that the study proper deals with 293,453 
marriageable males and 19,730 men marrying. The marriage rate 
for the entire city for the period of the study, then, is 67.2. 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGE RATES CLASSIFIED BY DECENNIAL 
GROUPS, BY CENSUS TRACTS HAVING 500 
OR MORE MARRIAGEABLE MALES 


Groups Number of Tracts 


Philadelphia is divided into 404 census tracts. Ten of these were 
eliminated because of their institutional populations. Of the remain- 
ing 394, a total of 182 tracts had 500 or more marriageable males, 
and for each of these separate marriage rates were computed. These 
rates range from a high of 113 to a low of 24.5. Table 1 shows the 
distribution and frequency of males by decennial groups. 


DISTRIBUTION BY MAIN SECTIONS OF THE CITY 


Table 2 shows the spatial distribution of the marriageable males, 
men marrying, and marriage rates, by main sections of the city. 
The central business district of the city, extending from Poplar 
Street on the north to South Street on the south, and between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill rivers, has the lowest rate, 54.9. South 
Philadelphia, from South Street, south, and between the two rivers, 
has the highest rate, 73.2. Next highest is the rate for West Phila- 
delphia, north of Market Street and west of the Schuylkill River; 
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North Philadelphia, extending from Popular Street north to the 
city limits and east of the Schuylkill, comes next with a rate of 
71.1; and next comes West Philadelphia, south of Market Street 
and west of the Schuylkill River, with a rate of 61.4. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RATES BY ZONES 
Following Park and Burgess’ (and others’)‘ concept of the gradi- 
ent, students of ecology have been in the habit of organizing and 
presenting phenomena in terms of urban zones. Accordingly, the 
next step taken was to divide the foregoing main sections of the 


TABLE 2 
MARRIAGE RATES BY MAIN SECTIONS 

Section of City — Men Marrying Rate 

Central 30,798 1,692 54-9 
North, central....... = 148,036 10,086 68.1 
54, 231 3,971 73.2 
West Philadelphia, north... . 27,953 1,989 
West Philadelphia, south... . 32,435 1,992 61.4 


city into zones, from the center of the city outward, and the tabula- 
tion of the data by such zones. Table 3 presents this tabulation 
for the city, and Figure 1 presents it graphically. 

Examination of Table 3 shows that in the older part of Phila- 
delphia, east of the Schuylkill River, the highest rates are in Zone I, 
and that the rate declines in each succeeding zone outward. In 
West Phildelphia essentially the same pattern is shown. The high- 
est rates are in Zone I on each side of Market Street, with lower 
rates in the next zone, and a still lower rate in Zone ITI on the north 
side. This is not true of Zone III on the south side in West Phila- 
delphia. It is significant to note that in this instance Zone III, 
unlike the case with the other three outside zones, is not a selected 
residential area, but is a bottled-up pocket into which a good many 
elements of lower socioeconomic status have tended to gravitate. 


4R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The Urban Community (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926). 
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With the exception of this zone, Table 3 and Figure 1 present 
the pattern which human ecologists have identified in their study 


TABLE 3 


MARRIAGE RATES BY ZONES 


ECOLOGICAL AREAS AND MARRIAGE RATES 


Marriage- 


Men 


Area able Males | Marrying Rates 
. Central business district: 
Popular to South streets, river to river..... 30,798 1,692 54.9 
. Philadelphia, north and central: 
Zone I. Poplar Street to Lehigh Avenue, 
Zone II. Lehigh Avenue, to School House F 
Lane, Winona, Coulter, Germantown 
avenues, Wingohocking, Roosevelt boule- 
vards, and Foust Avenue.............. 54,302 3,632 66.8 
Zone III. School House Lane, etc., to city 
. Philadelphia, south: 
Zone I. South to Mifflin and Moore streets; 
Delaware to Schuylkill rivers........... 34,249 2,614 76.3 
Zone II. Mifflin and Moore streets to Packer 
and Pollack, river to river.............. 19,500 1,332 68.3 
Zone III. Packer and Pollack to southern 
limits of city, river to river............. 482 25 51.8 
. West Philadelphia, north: 
Zone I. Market Street to Fairmont Park, 
Wyalusing and Girard avenues, Callow- 
Zone II. From foregoing to Midvale Avenue, 
Parkside, Woodbine, Malvern avenues, 
Zone III. From foregoing to city limits. ... 1,031 49 47.5 
. West Philadelphia, south: 
Zone I. Market Street, south to Spruce 
Street, Woodland, Baltimore avenues, 
Pine Street, Cedar Avenue............. 10,647 77° 72.3 
Zone II. From foregoing south to Kingses- 
Zone III. From Kingsessing Avenue to city 


of the spatial distribution of a great many kinds of social phenomena, 
viz., of a low-rate area in the central business district, with high- 
rate zones immediately next in order, thence tending toward lower- 
rate zones as one moves in the direction of the periphery of the city. 
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MARRIAGE RATES BY AREAS OF POPULATION CHANGE 
Philadelphia, like other large cities, has been losing population at 
the center, despite decennial increases for the city as a whole. A 
study of population changes by wards shows that this area of de- 


Fic. 1.—Marriage rates, by zones 


clining population has been growing steadily in size. How do mar- 
riage rates vary on the basis of this particular situation? Are mar- 
riage rates higher or lower in areas of declining population? Table 
4 presents the data thus arranged. 

Obviously, marriage rates are higher in the areas of declining 
population than in those of increasing population, although no great 
differences exist. 

HIGH- AND LOW-RATE AREAS 


Disregarding all conceptions derived from other ecological studies 
and proceeding inductively with the data at hand, where are the 
low-rate areas and where are the high-rate areas? Table 5 presents 
the answer to these questions in tabular form, for well-defined areas, 
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each area including an appreciable stretch of contiguous territory 
and some considerable number of marriageable males. 


TABLE 4 


MARRIAGE RATES BY AREAS OF POPULATION CHANGE 


Marriage- Men 
Area able Males Marrying Rates 
1. Declining in population—1910-30 (exclusive 
of central business district)................. 42,679 2,931 68.6 
2. Declining in population—1920-30............ 82,546 6,157 74.5 
3. Growing in population—1920-30............ 137,430 8,950 65.1 


TABLE 5 


HIGH- AND LOW-MARRIAGE-RATE AREAS BY NUMBER OF TRACTS 
NUMBER OF MARRIAGEABLE MALES, MARRIAGE 
RATES, AND ECOLOGICAL LOCATION 


Kind Number 
of Marriage 
of of _— R Ecological Location 
Area Tracts 
able Males 

High...... 3 3,693 111.8 | Old section, central city, south of busi- 
ness center 

igh... ..... 2 3,561 103.0 | Old section, central city, north of busi- 
ness center 

High...... 3 4,120 1o1.4 | West Philadelphia, central area of dis- 
organization 

Low 5 5,739 39-7 Downtown transition zone next to busi- 
ness center 

Low 26 8,029 49.9 Area along Delaware River 

Low 14 1,482 45-9 Choice residential section, Chestnut Hill 

Low 8 977 45.0 Choice residential section, Overbrook 

Low 6 4,939 48.3 | Low economic status, residential south- 
ern periphery of city 

Low 6 7,838 51.2 Middle-class_ residential area, West 
Philadelphia 


The three areas with highest marriage rates are located, it will be 
noted, in the older sections of the city, the first residential zone be- 
yond the business center and zones of transition. The low-rate 
areas, on the other hand, include a well-defined (downtown) zone 
of transition, a river-front area, and four residential areas, three 
of which are in the outermost zone of the city. 
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SOME ATTEMPTS AT INTERPRETATION 

The organization and presentation of the essential facts concern- 
ing the spatial distribution of marriage rates within the city of 
Philadelphia is a relatively simple matter, permitting a rather defi- 
nite and precise identification of the pattern as a whole, as well as 
the outstanding groupings into high- and low-rate areas. 

The interpretation of this distribution is quite a different matter 
—more challenging, more difficult, and less possible of precise formu- 
lation. What follows in this paper represents suggested leads rather 
than positive conclusions, and even these are presented with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

As a first step in this search for interpretive factors, those census 
tracts with a thousand or more marriageable males were selected for 
intensive study. It was felt that this broader base of data, in the 
case of each tract, tended to minimize the factor of mere statistical 
vagary. There were 116 such tracts, eliminating those with appre- 
ciable institutional populations. 

A table was then constructed showing for each of these 116 tracts 
certain data taken from the Census Bureau tabulations of 1930, 
and certain other data taken from a Local Works Division study 
of the city made in 1934, and tabulated, fortunately, by census 
tracts. These facts are as follows: 

I. From the Census Bureau 


a) Percentage of marriageable males by nativity groups 

b) Dominant nationality or racial element in the male popu- 
lation 

c) Number of marriageable females per 100 marriageable 
males 

d) Percentage of widows among the marriageable females 

II. From the L.W.D. study 

a) Prevailing type of building structure 

b) Duration of residence of population 
1. Under six months 
2. Under two years 
3. Eight years or more 

c) Percentage of homes occupied by owners 

d) Value of owner-occupied dwellings 

c) Distribution of rentals paid 


Coefficients of correlation were then computed between the mar- 
riage rates and these variables. While certain partial relationships 
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could be observed, the net results of this inquiry led to no conclusion 
deserving of presentation at this point. One correlation stood out 
above the others, and that was between the marriage rates and the 
nativity and racial groupings of the population. On the whole, how- 
ever, the statistical experts consulted reported that “the factors 
contributing to the differences in rates are evidently of such a char- 
acter and complexity that they defy statistical treatment of a defi- 
nite and exact type.” Marriage rates, in other words, are a product 
of total social situations rather than of one or several sets of statisti- 
cal data. 

Accordingly, what is next presented is a general summarized de- 
scription of the high- and low-rate areas which have been identified. 
Three high and three low rates are described. 

1. Census tracts 30 A, 26 A, and 36A constitute a contiguous 
area, fairly uniform in characteristics and showing the highest 
marriage rate in our study. With 3,693 marriageable males, a rate 
of 111.8 obtained. The area is predominantly Negro, with a mixture 
of Italians. Tract 30 A, the most populous of the three, shows 86.7 
per cent of its marriageable males as colored; 36 A is 82 per cent 
colored; and 26 A, the smallest as to population, is 50 per cent 
colored. The white population is largely Italian, first and second 
generation. About four-fifths of the buildings are single-dwelling 
structures, another tenth are of the store and single-dwelling type. 
Almost half of the homes had a valuation in 1934 of more than 
$5,000. This area has been, until quite recently, the home of many 
of the best colored families in the city, the mecca for several decades 
of Negro families moving westward from the Seventh and Lombard 
streets section. Many of the Negro families are living in their own 
homes for the second generation. The proportion between mar- 
riageable males and females is nearly equal, with a slight preponder- 
ance of the latter. A large percentage of the women are gainfully 
employed, mostly in domestic service. The men are employed chief- 
ly in the hotel and restaurant business, building trades, or in un- 
classified occupations.s 

2. Tracts 34 P and Q are in the heart of the West Philadelphia 
high-rate area. These are two densely populated tracts, with 3,561 


5 I am indebted to Mr. Donald Wyatt of the Philadelphia Armstrong Association for 
certain information utilized at this point. 
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marriageable males and a marriage rate of 103. Negroes constitute 
the largest racial group, comprising about three-eighths of the total 
population; next come Italians, first and second generation; slightly 
more than a quarter are native-born whites of native-born white 
parents, mostly of lower economic status. The area consists largely 
of single-dwelling structures, and store and single-dwelling struc- 
tures. Three-fourths of the homes are valued under $5,000, and an 
equal percentage of rentals are less than $30 per month. There is 
a surplus of marriageable women, 110 per 100 males in 34 P, and 
114 per 100 males in 34 Q. Occupationally, a large percentage of 
women are employed, chiefly in domestic and personal service and 
in hotels and restaurants. 

3. Tracts 28 B, 32 D, and 47B form the heart of a high-rate 
area in North-Central Philadelphia. This area contains 4,120 mar- 
riageable males. Its marriage rate for our series was 101.4. Tract 
47 B, the beginning of the area, is 70 per cent Negro, so far as its 
martriageable men are concerned, with Russian Jews predominant 
in the white population. Thence as one moves northward to 32 D 
the percentage of Negro men drops to 60, and in 28 B, to about 25. 
The increasing white population, moving northward, is Russian and 
German Jewish, with some Celtic admixture. The old native-born 
element of native parentage also increases from 12 per cent in 47 B, 
to 17 per cent in 32 D, and to 37 per cent in 28 B. The percentage 
of home-ownership also increases as one moves northward. Occupa- 
tionally the area is rather diversified. Marriageable women exceed 
in number the marriageable men by about one-fourth. 

4. Turning now to the low-rate areas, the lowest rank is held 
by a downtown section immediately next to the central business 
area. It includes census tracts 11 B, 12 B, 13 B, 14 B, and 15 B. It 
had in 1930 a total of 5,739 marriageable males, and our study shows 
a marriage rate of 39.7. This is the zone of transition, so well identi- 
fied as a type in recent ecological studies. It is an area primarily 
of unmarried adults, and, preponderantly, of adult males. There 
are in the area, as a whole, 40 marriageable females for every 100 
marriageable males. On a racial and nativity basis, the population 
is widely distributed with a preponderance of native-born whites 
of native-born white parentage, plus second-generation German and 
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Irish. Among the marriageable women there is a high percentage 
of widows and divorcees. There are not many single-dwelling struc- 
tures, but many multiple dwellings, often combined with stores. 
Occupationally the wage-earners in this area are engaged in transpor- 
tation, communication, wholesale and retail trade, and hotel and 
restaurant service. 

5. The second low-rate area is in the Chestnut Hill section, long 
known for its high-grade residences, its sweeping and beautiful 
lawns, its historic associations. This area includes tracts 22 H to 
22 U, inclusive, with 1,482 marriageable males and a marriage rate 
of 45.9. The population is about three-fifths native-born white of 
native-born parents and 30 per cent native-born of foreign or mixed 
parents, principally of north and western European origin. There 
are 224 marriageable females per 100 marriageable males. 

6. The third low-rate areaisin West Philadelphia. It includes tracts 
40 C, 40 D, 46 E, 46 F, 46 G, and 461, with a total of 7,838 mar- 
riageable males and a marriage rate of 51.2. The population of this 
area is largely native-born white of native-born parents, with second- 
generation Irish and some Russian Jews. There are 145 marriageable 
women per 100 marriageable males. Occupationally, a relatively 
large proportion of the people are found in the professional, semi- 
professional, and clerical groups. There is a low population turn- 
over, the percentage of owner-occupied homes is markedly high, 
with home valuations and rentals above the average. Here, in other 
words, is a middle-class area. 

Both the statistical and the descriptive approaches tend to em- 
phasize the importance of racial and nativity groupings as factors 
in the rate differentials. As an introduction to the discussion of the 
role of these factors the marriage rates of all census tracts with 
500 or more marriageable males were classified, together with the 
race and nativity makeup of the marriageable males of the tracts 
in each class. Table 6 gives this information. 

Table 6 shows clearly that the percentage of native-born white 
of native-born white parents falls, and the percentage of Negroes 
rises, as one moves from the low- to the high-marriage-rate tracts. 
With the exception of the highest-rate group (over 100), there is, 
too, a distinct increase in the percentages of foreign-born whites 
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and of native-born whites of foreign-born parents in the higher- 
rate groups of tracts. Further and detailed analysis of the nationality 
composition of the male foreign-stock population in the census tracts 
under consideration shows a marked shift from the north and west 
European to the south and east European elements as one moves 
from the low- to the high-rate areas. 


TABLE 6 


CENSUS TRACTS WITH 500 OR MORE MARRIAGEABLE MALES; CLASSIFIED BY 
RATES AND WITH RACE AND NATIVITY DISTRIBUTION OF 
MARRIAGEABLE MALES BY CLASSES 


Native- Native- 
Menge | wane of wae Other 
of of Marriage- Netive- born Negroes 
Rates Tracts able Males Whites 
born born 
Parents Parents 
Under 6 6,471 41.2 28.3 19.9 9.9 
40-49.9... 19 21,142 42.8 33-6 15.5 By 
50-59.9... 44 57,629 44.8 34.6 14.2 6.0 6 
60-69.9... 53 83, 560 39.8 36.9 14.7 8.3 7 
70-79.9... 22 34,457 34.0 41.8 17.2 9.4 > 
80-89.9... 25 36,720 27.3 39.3 18.4 14.7 : 
90-99 .9... 8 14,610 15.1 43.3 24.6 16.5 
Over 100. . 5 8,604 19.9 17.6 6.7 55.0 . 
Totals. 182 263, 283 36.6 36.2 16.0 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


A final approach to the interpretation of rates may be made via 
specific national and racial groups, examining the rates for all tracts 
in which a particular race or nationality element is numerically 
dominant. Four such elements are selected for brief summary analy- 
sis. | 

1. Negroes constituted 10.4 of the marriageable males in 1930. 
More than two-thirds of them are congregated in three rather well- 
defined sections of the city, and each of these sections is the heart 
of a high-marriage-rate area. Of eight populous census tracts in 
which more than half of the marriageable males are Negroes, two 
have marriage rates above 100; five above 88; all above 68. Negroes 
seem markedly and constantly associated with high marriage rates. 
2. Russians constitute 21.8 per cent of the foreign-born white 
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males, and 15.7 of the native-born males of foreign or mixed parent- 
age, in Philadelphia. They are primarily Russian Jews. Of 16 
populous census tracts which this element dominates, all have mar- 
riage rates above the average; and 10 of the 16 have marriage rates 
considerably above the average, i.e., above 80. 

3. Italians constitute about one-fifth of Philadelphia’s foreign 
stock. Of 12 populous census tracts which are predominantly Ital- 
ian, half are found among the high-marriage-rate tracts. In these 
areas Italians combine with Russian Jews and Negroes to make up 
virtually the entire population of the tracts. 

4. Native-born whites of native-born parentage constitute more 
than half of the marriageable males in but 27 of the 116 census tracts 
which have more than a thousand marriageable males. Of these, 
only four had rates above 70; the others showed distinctly low rates. 
Twelve of the 27 were in the lowest quartile of rates for the city. 
Tracts dominated by males of old native-white stock clearly tend 
to have lower marriage rates. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


1. It seems clear that large proportions of Negroes and Russian 
Jews, and, to a lesser extent, of Italians, or of these elements in 
combination, are to be found in almost all the high-marriage-rate 
areas. The two tracts in the upper quintile of rates in which they 
are not found both show a high percentage of all males in the age 
period twenty to thirty-four years, thus warranting to some extent 
the supposition that the same proportion may hold among the 
marriageable males. On the other hand, the old native-born white 
of native-parentage-stock tracts are generally in the lowest third 
of the tracts, classified on a rate basis. In other words, the conclu- 
sion seems warranted that in Philadelphia, so far as the present 
study is concerned, Negroes, Russian Jews, and, to a lesser extent, 
Italians tend to have marriage rates higher than the average; and 
native-born white males of native-born white parents, below the 
average. 

The consistency with which these groups are found in high-rate 
tracts and are absent from low-rate tracts seems to answer con- 
clusively the possible criticism of the age factor alluded to at the 
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beginning of this study, as well as of other possible criticisms. If 
only an occasional high-rate tract were found to be predominantly 
Negro or Russian Jewish, some weight might be given to such ob- 
jections. The very persistence of the correlation, however, would 
warrant a rather positive conclusion as to the importance of the 
race and nationality factor. | 

Once the weight of this factor is recognized, one is in a position 
to understand the earlier tables showing the highest rates in the 
first residential zone and the decline of the rates as one proceeds to 
the periphery of the city. Extensive study of the pattern of popula- 
tion distributed in Philadelphia, on the basis of its racial and na- 
tionality composition, shows clearly that the groups identified with 
high rates tend to congregate in the first zone beyond the business 
area, and that the older, more established nationality groups tend 
to withdraw to the outer zones of the city as well as to its suburbs. 
Possibly the pattern of the spatial distribution of many other social 
phenomena must be approached with a clear recognition of this 
basic selective process within the city, in which the more adjusted, 
established, and substantial elements tend constantly to move from 
the center outward. 

One hastens to add immediately that the race and nationality 
factor is not a simple and direct one in the determination of mar- 
riage rates. Both race and nationality are shorthand terms of identi- 
fication for a complex of social circumstances. Some of these may 
be matters of hereditary endowment; others are aspects of social 
heritage, such as the deeply imbedded tradition of family continu- 
ance among the Jews; still others obviously are phases of the socio- 
economic status of the group, such as the extensive employment of 
women among Negroes. 

2. A second factor which I am not yet ready to eliminate is that 
of sex distribution. It is true that a disproportion between the num- 
ber of marriageable males and females, tract by tract, does not 
correlate statistically with differentials in the marriage rate. More 
study of this factor is needed. Sex disproportion may be due to an 
influx of one sex or a withdrawal of the other. The social situation 
involved in two such cases may be very different, even though the 
arithmetic is identical. For example, an area with 50 marriageable 
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females per 100 marriageable males may be due (a) to a new set 
of circumstances attracting an undue proportion of males to the 
area or (b) to perhaps a more time-worn situation leading to the 
disporportionate withdrawal of women. Again, where the propor- 
tion between the sexes is relatively equal, it may be an area from 
which both sexés are withdrawing in about equal proportion, or an 
area into which both are coming in equal proportion. One of our 
next jobs in ecology ought to be the more careful analysis of intra- 
city movements, with particular reference to the description and 
classification of areas left and of areas entered. There are stranded 
and depressed areas within a city, just as there are within the coun- 
try at large. 

3. Finally, it is to be emphasized that the interpretative discus- 
sion of the Philadelphia pattern of marriage distribution as identified 
in this study is advanced tentatively and with no thought that it is 
the ultimate word. Human ecologists are in the beginning, not the 
final, stage of their work. The whole field of the selective and ac- 
commodative forces which fashion the urban pattern as a whole, 
and its component parts, needs a good deal of further scrutiny. 
The operation of certain factors such as transportation, proximity 
to work, types of residence, consciousness of kind, and the like is 
obvious. But there are many other factors, more subtle and elusive, 
yet perhaps equally, if not more, important. Obviously, in their 
bearing upon marriage rates factors of this kind would be of very 
great importance. 
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THE ISOMETRIC MAP AS A TECHNIQUE OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH! 


ERNEST R. MOWRER 


ABSTRACT 


Cross-hatching as a device for showing variations in the rates of social phenomena 
from community to community give the erroneous impression of abrupt changes in 
rates at the boundaries of areas. The spot-map, on the other hand, portrays an eco- 
logical distribution more realistically but at the sacrifice of the population base. What 
is needed is a technique comparable to the relief map in geography in which altitudes 
are portrayed by contours. The isometric map technique performs that function. Con- 
venient points in the range from the highest to the lowest rates are represented by iso- 
meters calculated by interpolation. If the areas for which rates are available are com- 
paratively large, the geographer’s method of interpolation can be used directly. If the 
areas are small, it is necessary first to calculate corrected rates for which a formula is 
provided. In either case the distribution can be made more graphic, once the isometers 
nave been drawn, by cross-hatching appropriately the areas bounded by each pair of 
isometers. The mde is a portrayal of variations in rates which suggest continuous 
movement instead of the abrupt changes characterizing the conventional cross-hatching 
procedure. Furthermore, if it is desired to superimpose one series upon another, this 
can be done through the use of the isometric technique, thus revealing graphically the 
correlation between the two spatial distributions. The validity of the isometric map 
technique has been checked by calculating the Pearsonian coefficients between two series: 
first, by the use of city blocks as units, and, second, by measuring the areas circum- 
scribed by pairs of isometers. In all the test cases the paired coefficients have been 
substantially the same, demonstrating the validity of the isometric technique. 


I 


Basic to the study of human ecology are the techniques which are 
available for the analysis of data in terms of spatial distributions. Statis- 
tical manipulation of data by areas, political or natural, unless the 
geographical setting is retained, contribute little because the pattern is 
lost which is basic to the ecological point of view. In fact, any technique 
utilized in an attempt at an ecological analysis must be logically in 
harmony with the basic principles of the ecological approach. 

Human ecology may be defined as the study of the changing spatial 
relationships of human beings and of human institutions. It is based upon 
the discovery that in communal life typical patterns develop out of the 
struggle for existence and the competitive process. Each individual and 
institution finds a position in the community in accordance with its rela- 
tive ability to compete with other individuals and institutions. 

The basic elements of the larger community are its center and its outer 
limits. But, within these limits, differentiation of functions and of in- 

* The development of this technique was made possible through a grant-in-aid of 
research from the Social Science Research Council of Northwestern University. 
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terests break the larger community up into a large number of more 
specialized areas. These smaller areas are constantly in a process of ex- 
pansion and contraction. All this the human ecologist studies, so far as he 
is able, in spatial terms. In doing so the human ecologist is dependent 
largely upon graphic devices of which the spot-map has been the most 
widely used. 

The spot-map is in many instances a satisfactory device in the study 
of human ecology. In other instances, however, this device is not so satis- 
factory. But to begin with the virtues of the spot-map: It does provide a 
means of showing the distribution of sociological phenomena, especially 
when the proper base map is used in which the use of land is shown. The 
usual classification: is (1) railroad property; (2) industrial property; (3) 
commercial property; (4) public and private parks and boulevards, ceme- 
teries, golf links, etc.; (5) residential areas; and (6) vacant property. 
Obviously, any plotting of distributions needs to take these basic uses of 
land into account. 

If, however, a distribution of divorces, for example, is plotted by show- 
ing the addresses of complainants at the time of separation, the result is 
likely to be misleading because of the absence of the distribution of 
population with which to compare the divorce distribution. Some areas 
of the city will show a much higher concentration of divorces than others, 
but whether these areas represent higher divorce rates cannot be said 
from the map alone. What is needed is some means by which the dis- 
tribution of population may be shown on the base map without interfering 
with the plotting of other series, as would be the case if shown by spots. 

Furthermore, by using the usual spot-map technique it is almost im- 
possible to show two distributions upon the same map unless concentra- 
tions happen to appear at quite different parts of the community. When 
it comes to superimposing more than two distributions, the situation be- 
comes increasingly difficult if not impossible. But even when two dis- 
tributions can be shown upon a single map in a fairly satisfactory fashion, 
it is difficult to make accurate comparisons between the two since the map 
does not provide any smaller units with which to work than the whole 
community. 

A second problem closely related to the spot-map technique is that of 
determining boundaries within larger areas. As everyone knows, the 
boundaries of communities do not correspond to political boundaries. As 
one goes out from the center of a community he finally comes to the point 
where human interests and activities are pointed in another direction. 
Galpin discovered this in his study of the rural community. He deter- 
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mined the limits of communities by finding out where trade no longer 
flowed into a particular village but away from it and into other villages in 
the surrounding country. Thus Galpin was able to differentiate the 
boundaries which naturally set off one rural community from another, 
regardless of the location of political boundaries.? In much the same way 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago have been able 
to discover seventy-five different local areas within the political limits of 
Chicago. In determining the boundaries of natural areas, certain natural 
barriers have also been taken into account, such as railroad tracks, heavily 
traveled boulevards, parks, waterways, industrial property, vacant prop- 
erty, and, to a certain extent, heavily used street-car tracks and business 
blocks. In not all cases where there is obviously a radical change in com- 
munal elements, however, does one find any of these natural barriers. 
Further techniques, therefore, need to be developed both as a supplement 
to the use of natural barriers and also to serve as a check of the legitimacy 
of their use. 


II 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a technique for showing rela- 
tive densities, or rates, through the use of lines comparable to those used 
by the geographer in portraying elevations and altitudes. The isometric 
map is, accordingly, comparable to the relief map of the geographer, 
isometers serving the function of contour lines. Areas bounded by a par- 
ticular pair of isometers would, accordingly, show a constant density or 
rate of occurrence of a particular trait. In the case of population den- 
sities, these could be incorporated in the base map so that a series plotted 
upon this base could be immediately compared with the distribution of 
population. 

When rates are for areas of sufficient size to insure a high degree of 
stability for the rates, one can proceed to interpolate rates at convenient 
intervals in the range from the lowest to the highest by the geographer’s 
method of interpolating contours. It will be necessary, however, in the 
absence of information to the contrary, to assume that the rate for a par- 
ticular area may be taken as of the middle of that area. The isometers are 
then interpolated according to the process illustrated in Chart I. Thus, 
if the rates of two adjoining areas are 25 and 48, respectively, and the 
distance between the centers of the first (A) and of the second (B) is 46 
centimeters, the interpolated rates will increase by one for each 2 centi- 


*“The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community,” Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wisconsin, Research Bulletin 34 (Madison, Wis. 1915). 
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meters along a straight line from A to B. If, then, one wishes isometers at 
the tens in this progression, he marks off points at five twenty-thirds and 
fifteen twenty-thirds of the distance from A to B, representing rates of 
30 and 40, respectively. The results when such interpolatings are made 
for every pair of adjacent communities, regardless of the degree of adja- 
cency, are shown in Chart II. 


CHART I 
x 5 
19 
0 
20 30 | 
to 20 


THE INTERPOLATION OF ISOMETERS 


Attempis to plot isometers when the rates are for small areas, however, 
may present difficulties. Irregularities in rates from area to area may be 
sufficiently erratic to make it difficult to connect points of equal rates. 
The most apparent method of overcoming this difficulty would be to com- 
bine several areas into a single area, but such combinations are, of neces- 
sity, arbitrary in character and much detail is lost. An alternative proce- 
dure has been developed, using for explorative purposes data drawn from 
a study of Evanston made by Leiffer.3 The rates, for the most part, were 


3 Murray H. Leiffer, A Method for Determining Local Urban Community Boundaries 
(Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern University, 1932). 
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of single blocks, though in a few instances several blocks had been treated 
as single units. But obviously the rates themselves could not be con- 
sidered to be without some margin of error owing to fluctuations in the 
sampling from block to block. Accordingly, a method of correcting the 
crude rates was devised. 

The corrected rate was calculated for each block according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 
+ Xo + + + Yo 


where x, represents the block under consideration and x_, and 4; rep- 
resent the blocks to the left and right, respectively. The blocks above and 
below x, are represented by y, and y-1, respectively. Obviously y, is also 
Xo, so that the rate for the block being corrected is given twice the weight 
of the other blocks taken into consideration. Isometers are then deter- 
mined by the procedure already described, all interpolations being made 
from the corrected rates. 

The next problem is: How closely does the resulting isometric pattern 
conform to the actual pattern of ecological distribution? The simplest 
method of checking the goodness of fit of an isometric map would be to 
compare it with a spot-map of the same distribution. This method, how- 
ever, would be somewhat inaccurate because of its graphic character. 
More accurate results can be obtained by calculating the coefficient of 
correlation between two series by two methods: (1) using as frequencies 
the number of geographical areas within each class interval and (2) 
measuring the areas of paired isometers with the aid of a planimeter and 
using the resulting readings as frequencies (see Chart III). 

For the purpose of testing the goodness of an isometric map to fit the 
actual distribution, isometers for two series from the Leiffer study‘ were 
drawn upon the same base map. The results for the two larger natural 
areas are as shown in Table r. 

The Pearsonian coefficients of correlation between the two series under 
consideration, calculated by the two methods of expressing frequencies, 
are: +0.61 and +0.66, respectively. This close agreement between these 
two coefficients indicates that the isometric method of representation has 
in no way distorted the facts. This interpretation is further confirmed by 
the substantial agreement between the pairs of coefficients of correlation 
for two more natural areas, of which the correlation table of the first only 
is given in Table 2. 


4 Op. cit. 
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The coefficients of correlation for Natural Area No. 2 are +0.73 and 
+o.72; for Natural Area No. 3, +0.44 and +0.45. Thus, in all three 
instances the differences in the coefficients calculated in terms of fre- 
quencies expressed in blocks and in area units is so slight that they can 
very appropriately be ignored. 


CHART III 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF AREAS WITHIN PAIRED ISOMETERS 


Ii 


Having demonstrated the reliability of the isometric map, what uses 
can be made of it? First, it seems apparent that such a map could readily 
be cross-hatched by applying appropriate patterns upon the areas 
bounded by each pair of isometers. The results would be a portrayal of 
variations in rates which suggest continuous movement, instead of the 
abrupt changes characterizing the conventional cross-hatching procedure. 
These results are illustrated in Chart IV. 
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A second purpose to which the isometric map may be adapted is that 
of graphic correlation. This can be accomplished through either of two 
methods: (1) A different color of ink may be chosen for each of several 
series and appropriate isometers for each superimposed upon the same 


TABLE 1 
NATURAL AREA NO. 1 


Per Cent oF Famitres WHo Have SERVANTS 


Per CENT 
oF MEN En- °o-9 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70-79 | 80-89 | go-100 

GAGED IN 
PROFESSIONS 

a) Frequencies Expressed in ‘‘Block’’ Units 

b) Frequencies Expressed in ‘‘Area’’ Units 

40-49..... 36 12 10 4 I 
50-59..... 15 8 3 4 4 
60-Go..... 8 5 5 3 2 4 4 
JO-79..... 2 4 I 2 3 3 I I ae rere 
80-89..... 4 I 2 3 3 
go-100 2 2 4 2 a (Se 4 3 3 I 


base map. In practice this procedure does not produce as clear-cut results 
as the second method. (2) The isometers for each series may be drawn 
upon tracing cloth and cross-hatched, then one cloth placed upon the top 
of another and, if properly lighted, the correlation of the two series will 
be graphically portrayed. The use of cross-hatched patterns made up 
entirely of parallel lines, the second series of the pair running at an angle 


of go° to the other, will more clearly bring out the desired results. 
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A third use of the isometric map is for the establishment of boundaries, 
either as a supplementary device or in lieu of the use of natural barriers. 
When the data are for comparatively small areas and isometers are 
drawn, it will be found that for many series, at least, isometers will 


TABLE 2 
NATURAL AREA NO. 2 
Per Cent oF Famities Woo Have SERVANTS 
Per Cent oF MEN 
ENGAGED IN 
PROFESSIONS o-9 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70-79 | 80-89 
a) Frequencies Expressed in ‘‘Block’’ Units 
50-59 5 2 I 2 I 
b) Frequencies Expressed in ‘‘Area’’ Units 
20-29. 236 17 2 I 
30-39 136 52 19 7 3 
40-49 9 32 34 23 
50-59.. 4 13 31 40 21 19 


change progressively in a fairly regular fashion until a maximum (or 
minimum) is reached, and then a progressive change in the opposite 
direction will set in, finally reaching a minimum (or maximum), only to 
reverse its direction of change again. By superimposing a number of se- 
ries upon each other, the concurrence of minimum rates (some series 
might need to be stated in inverse form if negatively correlated with other 
series) would establish in general the boundaries of communities. 

A fourth use of the technique would be the use of isometers for deter- 
mining intervals along gradient lines, instead of the arbitrary practice of 
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marking off points at equal spatial distance as has been the practice in 
the past.’ These points could be connected with lines if one wished to 
obtain ~ more abstract pattern than that obtained by the isometers. 

Thus the isometric map technique may be used both in the graphic 
presentation of ecological data and in the analysis of ecological distribu- 
tions. Its primary virtue lies in its basic agreement with the fundamen- 
tals of the ecological approach to social research, which implies constant 
and progressive spatial variations in sociological phenomena, these spa- 
tial relationships, however, subservient to the more fundamental pat- 
terns of ecological distribution. 
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$ Clifford Shaw et al., Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 1929), pp. 46, 63, 69, 91, 98, 114, 
132, 154, 164, 171. 


CULTURE CONFLICT AND CRIME' 


THORSTEN SELLIN 


When in 1935 the Social Science Research Council appointed Professor 
E. H. Sutherland and the author to constitute a subcommittee on de- 
linquency of the Council’s Committee on Personality and Culture, the 
Council was merely applying an experimental technique of research- 
planning already instituted by the appointment of a subcommittee on 
co-operative and competitive habits and one on acculturation. The 
general plan of work for these committees has been presented earlier in 
this Journal,? and the products of the labors of the committee on co- 
operation and competition have been in print for some time.’ Briefly 
stated each of the committees was to view the accumulated knowledge 
bearing on some restricted problem or cluster of problems in a larger field, 
to attempt to evaluate its validity from the point of view of science, and, 
having discovered what may be regarded as established knowledge, to 
suggest research question the answers to which would advance somewhat 
the frontiers of scientific knowledge. The subcommittee on delinquency 
chose for its problem that of culture conflict and its role in the causation 
of crime. The report of the committee prepared by the present writer 
and entitled Crime and Culture Conflict is now in press and will appear 
as a bulletin of the Social Science Research Council. It opens with an 
introductory chapter, “Criminology and the Way of Science,” in which 
an attempt is made to state the criteria in the light of which criminologi- 
cal researches should be examined. The second chapter, “‘A Sociological 
Approach to the Study of Crime Causation,’ attempts to utilize the 
criteria mentioned in an effort to furnish criminological research with a 


«(This paper is based on a research memorandum of the same title by Dr. Sellin, 
planned for publication in June of this year by the Social Science Research Council as 
Bull. 41 in its series. The research suggestions here included have been taken from the 
manuscript of this memorandum.—Ep1Tor.] 

2 Donald Young, ‘‘A Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 95-99. 

3 Mark A. May and Leonard Doob, Research on Competition and Cooperation, Bull. 
No. 25 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937); Gordon Allport, Gardner 
Murphy, Mark May, et al., Memorandum on Research in Competition and Cooperation 
(mimeographed) (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937), p. 395. Mark 
A. May, ‘‘A Research Note on Co-operative and Competitive Behavior,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (May, 1937), 887-91. 
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foundation more consistent with the demands of science than is the crimi- 
nal law with its formalistic, one-sided, and variable definitions. This 
chapter sketches the outline of a science of “etiology” and tries to show 
how criminological researches fit into the more inclusive framework for 
researches on “abnormal conduct.’’ A chapter on research procedures, 
which analyzes the interdependence of the case “‘method”’ and the statis- 
tical ‘“‘method”’ of investigation is followed by a final chapter on “The 
Conflict of Conduct Norms.” 

The final chapter analyzes the meaning of the concept of culture con- 
flict as presented by social theorists, reviews the researches on “‘culture 
conflict and delinquency,” and concludes as follows: 


We have tried to show that the concept of culture conflict has been so 
formulated by some scholars that all sociological research on crime causa- 
tion may be conducted within its framework. This is its weakness as an 
operational concept. We have noted that in the study of conduct it is 
necessary to think of culture conflict as a conflict of conduct norms, that 
such conflict may arise as a result of a process of group differentiation 
within a cultural system or area, or as a result of contact between norms 
drawn from different cultural systems or areas, and that we may study 
all such conflicts either by the investigation of persons in whom the con- 
flict is assumed to be internalized or by a study of violations in groups 
or areas within which it is assumed that such conflicts occur. We have 
furthermore stressed that the study of the conflicts of norms of divergent 
cultural systems would be especially valuable in this connection. Finally, 
an analysis of some studies which have been concerned with the role of 
“culture conflict” in the causation of legal violations has shown us that 
we have no clear picture of this causative element. Further research is 
obviously needed. 


SOME RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 


Since we are concerned with the role of the conflict of conduct norms 
in the etiology of norm violations, it becomes obvious that we must 
establish in the persons or groups studied (1) the existence of a norm 
conflict (within personality, within a culiural group, or between norms 
of two groups) and (2) the violation of a norm involved in this conflict 
before we can determine the relationship of the violation to the presence 
of the conflict. Where no norm conflict exists violation of the unique 
norm governing such a life-situation must be explained in other terms. 
The nature of the conflict must be determined. If, for instance, we should 
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attempt to discover the relationship to delinquency of the conflict of 
norms which may be assumed to arise when an immigrant group from 
another continent settles on our shores, we should like to know (1) the 
character of the receiving group’s legal norms which this migrant group 
is expected to obey; (2) whether or not these legal norms are also legal 
or nonlegal norms in the migrant group (if the migrant group possesses 
legal or nonlegal norms identical with the legal norms of the receiving 
group no norm conflict exists) ; (3) if the migrant group possesses no norms 
at all governing the life-situation covered by the law of the receiving 
group (if so, no norm conflict can occur either, but in such an instance it 
may be permissible to consider the violations by the migrant group of the 
law of the receiving group as related to what might be called cultural 
unilateralism); (4) the character of the norm conflict: (a) does it occur 
only between legal norms identical in both groups and an antagonistic 
conduct norm peculiar to the migrant group? (If so, the conflict is con- 
fined within the latter group); (0) does it occur between legal norms which 
are different for the two groups although the nonlegal conduct norms 
governing the life-situation in question are identical in both groups? (If 
so, a conflict of laws or of legal norms is involved); (c) does it occur be- 
tween a nonlegal conduct norm in the migrant group and a legal norm 
in the receiving group, the former possessing no legal norm governing 
the life-situation involved? We would, then, be compelled to analyze the 
violations of the legal norms of the receiving group by the migrant group 
in the light of the various forms of conflict indicated. Furthermore, in 
the study of the relation of violations to processes of acculturation and 
inculturation which begin to operate as soon as the migrant group settles 
down, we would have to consider the resolution of the conflict or its 
intensification in relation to retarding or accelerating factors peculiar 
to the migrant group by virtue of its social status as defined by the re- 
ceiving group. The technical difficulties in such a study are clear to all 
careful students. The groups studied must be composed with the utmost 
care; their conduct norms examined and their violations‘ measured with 
equal care. Adequate control groups must be used. Much more effort 
must go into the planning of the research than has customarily been the 
case. Some of the most elaborate researches in criminology have been 
characterized by extensive technical analyses of data drawn from material 


4 Cf. the analysis of the problem involved in the measurement of legal violations 
in the writer’s chapter on ‘“The Index Question,”’ Research Memorandum on Crime in 
the Depression, Bull. 27 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937), pp. vii, 
£33. 
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assembled on the basis of such a carelessly formulated classification that 
the final results have been meaningless. 


CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDIES 


1. Comparative studies of typical norms which in different social groups 
govern conduct in life-situations involving, for instance, the defense of 
personal honor, the taking of life, the relation of the sexes, marital rela- 
tionships, parent-child relationships, the appropriation of the property 
of others, the relations of the person to government, etc. Such questions 
as the following would arise: What extra-legal and legal norms govern 
these situations and how are conflicts among these norms related to the 
violations of the legal norms? Are such conflicts associated with certain 
life-situations, more than with others? Is the intensity of the conflict 
greater in some situations than in others? What conditions are related 
to the presence or absence of conflict? 

2. Comparative studies of different social groups in order to establish 
all or specific norms which within each type of group are in conflict with 
one another or with the norms of some other group. The purpose would 
be to determine the nature and the intensity of such conflicts, their 
relationships to law violations, the conditions associated with the presence 
or absence of conflicts, etc. For instance, the professional criminal group 
which possesses norm complexes definitely in conflict with the law, mi- 
grant groups from different culture areas, and occupational, professional, 
trade, religious, racial groups, etc., might be so studied. Specific problems 
might be attacked, such as the following: 

a) It has been generally held that the second generation of a migrant 
group is more delinquent than the receiving group and that this is in 
part, at least, due to “culture conflict.”” Many studies are needed to 
determine the nature, extent, and relationship of such delinquency to the 
conflict between parental norms and the norms of the second generation. 
(1) If other factors than parentage are held constant, is the second gen- 
eration of a specific migrant group (rural-urban migrant, immigrant group 
from a specific culture area) more delinquent than a control group of dif- 
ferent parentage? (2) Is the lower commitment rate in many states for 
the second generation of immigrant stock associated with differences in 
cultural origin of parents or with differences in the social environment? 
(3) Why is the mixed parentage group characterized by such low commit- 
ment rates? Until recently this group was assumed to have the highest 
rates, owing in part to conflicts between the norms of the parents. Are 
all types of mixed marriages involved or are some more provocative of 
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conflicts than are others, and, if so, are the children of these latter more 
likely to be delinquent than those of the former? As mixed marriages in 
this connection we might well consider not only the marriage of persons 
of different nationality or different races but of different cultural levels 
or groups. 

b) It has been claimed that a person who is maladjusted to his social 
group is also likely to be maladjusted to the larger community. This is 
not likely to be true under all conditions. Studies should be made to show 
the limits within which the generalization is accurate. 

c) The same holds true for the claim that a well-organized, homoge- 
neous social group restrains its members, thereby holding delinquency 
within the group at a low level and causing those who commit violations 
to do so outside the group or in association with nonmembers of the group. 

d) If two groups (rural-urban, different migrant groups, etc.) possess 
the same legal norms but widely different rates of violations of those 
norms, is the difference related to more or stronger conflicts between 
extra-legal and legal norms in the one group than in the other or to other 
factors? 

e) Does a selected sample of a migrant group reveal through case 
studies more norm conflicts than does an appropriate control group com- 
posed of persons drawn from the receiving group or the home group? 

f) What differences exist in the type and the motivations of violations 
committed by rural groups as compared with urban groups in the same 
culture, as many factors as possible held constant? 

g) The same question may be raised in comparing migrant groups 
with control groups in the home area and in the receiving area. 

h) Are laws which contain widely accepted norms more frequently 
obeyed than chose that have only minority support? Do members of the 
minority in such instances violate the law more frequently than the 
others? 

i) Is the migrant group more delinquent immediately after the migra- 
tion than before? 

j) Is the migrant group more delinquent in the receiving area than a 
control group that remained at home? These questions (i and 7) may be 
answered by studies of specific migrant (for instance, rural-urban) groups 
within a country, etc. Conflicts of norms must be segregated from such 
other factors as differentials in age and sex distribution, economic status, 
etc., which may be more important in explaining the violation rates. 

k) We need more studies of social groups who exhibit a minimum of 
norm conflicts. Who commit violations of norms within such groups? 
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Is it those who have had most extra-group contacts, the migrant from 
other groups, the biological deviate? Studies of groups with homogeneous 
norms in this connection should aid in understanding the problems of 
norm heterogeneity. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


1. The conflict which occurs when the legal norms of one group are 
extended over areas formerly not cognizant of them, may be assumed 
to induce violations of these norms by persons living in the subjected 
area. Except for casual references in ethnographic works, works on colo- 
nial jurisprudence, etc., little is known of the processes and the effects 
of the conflict referred to. Unfortunately, studies on problems involved 
here would ordinarily have to be made long after the moment when the 
extension of jurisdiction took place. Nevertheless, light on the role of 
norm conflict and its resolution could no doubt be gained from historical 
researches involving the extension of British law in India; French, Italian, 
British, and Belgian law in Africa; Spanish law in South and Central 
America; the law of the United States over American Indians, Hawaii, 
Samoa, etc. 

2. Do migrants become more criminal or less criminal the longer they 
reside in the receiving area? How is this related to the type of area of 
origin and the type of receiving area? How is it related to the character 
of the violation and the type of norm violated? Is the process more 
rapid in some types of receiving areas than in others? 

3. It has been stated that norm conflicts may be endogenous or ex- 
ogenous, i.e., they may arise within a group which undergoes more or 
less rapid socio-economic transformations as a result of the effects of in- 
ventions, a variety of environmental pressures, etc., which create new 
life-situations requiring social definition, or they may be introduced from 
without the group. In the process of the cultural change which any 
migrant group undergoes in the receiving area, what role in the conduct 
of its members is played by norm conflict spontaneously developed within 
the group as compared with those of exogenous nature? 

4. What norm patterns in the migrant group show the greatest re- 
sistence to change or modification? Are they rooted in specific types of 
life situations or associated with specific types of institutions? Converse- 
ly, which norms are most easily modified and which are not? In what 
manner is this persistence of norms related to violations of the norms of 
the receiving group? 

5. It is claimed that rural rates of norm violations tend to approach 
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the urban rates as definitely rural areas are invaded by antagonistic 
norms growing out of the heterogeneous urban culture. Is this true? — 

6. It is claimed that violation rates by the migrant group tend to be 
higher for those who live on the border of or between culture areas, since 
conflicts of norms would be most intensive or would first arise there 
rather than in the interior of the migrant area. This claim requires further 
investigation not only for language or culture areas in various communi- 
ties in the United States with divergent migrant groups, but in European 
countries and even in the border counties of our states in the case of 
offenses, for instance, which carry different penalties in the two states 
involved. 

7. The second generation of migrant parentage is said to approach 
the receiving group in type and motivation of violations rather than the 
parent group. This is interpreted to show the effect of a disappearance 
of the conflict of norms assumed to account for the type and motivation 
of offenses committed by the parent group. Very few studies exist on 
this problem. To what degree is the difference due to age differentials 
in the two groups?5 How do violation rates, by type of offense and motiva- 
tion, of the second generation of migrant stock compare with the viola- 
tions, etc., by a control group in the place of the parents’ origin? 

8. If migrants with given norms settle among people with different 
norms, the conduct of the latter should in the life-situation concerned 
be affected if they become acquainted with the migrant’s norms. Does 
this actually happen? Hitherto no studies known to the author appear 
to have paid attention to this problem. 

g. Related to the above question is the following: When a homo- 
geneous group, such as a rural group, inculturates conflicting norms, do 
violations of the old norms rise? Conversely, when in a group with 
heterogeneous norms certain norms achieve increasing dominance, do 
their violations decline? 

These research suggestions are offered in the hope that they will 
stimulate inquiry. They are offered with diffidence to scholars who may 
gain from them some direct aid or who may be able to draw from them 
other ideas for appropriate research projects which will in their aggregate 
give greater precision to our knowledge of the etiology of abnormal con- 
duct. 


University Or PENNSYLVANIA 
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Alice G. Hammer, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “Family Factors in the Development 
of Psychoneuroses.” Northwestern. 

Charles A. Hansen, A.B. Denver, 1930. “Suburbia: The Study of a Small 
Suburban Town.’”’ Denver. 

Ethel Ramsey Harris, A.B. Fisk, 1929. “A Study of Voluntary Social Activity 
among the Professional Negroes in Chicago.” Chicago. 

L. Herdman Harris III, B.S. Carnegie Institute, 1925. ““The Means of Social 
Control in the Protestant Episcopal Church and in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh.” Pittsburgh. 

Mozell C. Hill, A.B. Kansas, 1933. “A Sociological Study of an All-Negro 
Community.” Kansas. 

Edith D. Hind, A.B. Stanford, 1936. “Professional Unionism: The Federation 
of Architects, Chemists and Technicians.” Columbia. 

Elbert L. Hooker, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1936. “A Study of the Fraternity 
System as It Operates on the Southern Methodist University Campus.” 
Southern Methodist. 

Sanford L. Householder, B.S. Kansas State, 1920. “A Study of the Educational 
and Social Backgrounds of the Enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps in Kansas with the Relationship of These Backgrounds to Leader- 
ship.” Kansas. 

Chester Leigh Hunt, A.B. Nebraska Wesleyan, 1934. “Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union.” Washington University. 

Bor Jaw, A.B. Tsing Hua, 1934. “‘A Study of Census Enumeration.” Columbia. 

Eugenia Keaveny, A.B. St. Rose, 1936. “Positive Treatment of Delinquency 
as Illustrated by St. John Bosco’s Methods.” Catholic University. 

Evelyn R. Kerr, A.B. George Washington, 1933. “‘A Survey of Family Living of 
Two Hundred Cases on Relief in the District of Columbia in 1935.” George 
Washington. 

Nusret Kéymen, A.B. Robert College (Turkey), 1926. “Village: The Unit of 
Societal Organization.” Wisconsin. 

Kaj Anton Kolthoff, B.S. Bowling Green University, 1937. “Culture Factors of 
the Putnam County Mennonites.” Ohio. 

Tatsuo Kuribayasha, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1934; B.D. Vanderbilt, 1936. 
“Kagawa and Japanese Social Reform Movements.” Vanderbilt. 

Harrison Jean Laney, A.B. Birmingham Southern, 1926. “Slavia: A Culture 
Pocket of Florida.” Florida. 

Philip Lange, A.B. Wisconsin, 1935. “The Witch Mania: Psychological and 
Cultural Analysis.” Wisconsin. 

Esther Larson, A.B. Colorado State, 1935. ‘“‘Present Day Relief of Destitu- 
tion.” Wisconsin. 

J. Roy Leevy, B.A., M.A. Illinois, 1930, 1933. “Rural Neighborhoods in Clark 
County, Illinois.”’ J/linois. 

Alma Leonhardy, A.B. Southern California, 1919. ““An Experimental Study in 
Social Adjustment of a Selected Number of High School Students.” Southern 
California. 
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Sarah L. Liebert, A.B. Hunter, 1926. “Nature and Treatment of ‘Unemploy- 
ability.’ Columbia. 

Jascha David Litwack, Ph.D. Chicago, 1930. ““The Rancho Los Amigos: A 
Community Study.” Southern California. 

John Cornelius Long, A.B. Eureka, 1925. “Deriving a Health Curriculum by 
Culture Analysis.” Vanderbilt. 

Rhea Johnson Loosli (Mrs.), B.S. Utah State, 1930. “A Comparison of Life 
History and Questionnaire Methods in the Study of Family Relationships.” 
Cornell. 

William A. Lotz, A.B. Heidelberg, 1918. “Economic Aspects of Standard 
Education in the Evening.” Clark. 

Milton William McCullough, B.S. Ohio, 1936. “The Leisure Time of 171 Ohio 
State University Students.”’ Ohio. 

Mamie Rose McGinnis, A.B. Guilford, 1935. “‘A Social Analysis of Delinquency 
Cases Appearing before North Carolina Juvenile Court.” North Carolina. 
John McGuire, A.B. Union, 1936. ‘Industrial Unionism in the United Electrical 

Radio Workers of America, Local 301.”’ Clark. 

Jean MacKenzie (Mrs.), B.S. Western Reserve, 1929. “Orkney and Shetland 
Folklore as Conditioned by the Historical, Social, and Physical Factors in 
the Island Environment.” Western Reserve. 

Edgar Cornelius McVoy, A.B. Florida, 1934. “A Sociological Study of Gaines- 
ville, Florida.” Florida. 

Irene Titus Malamud, A.B. Washington, 1926. “Psychological Approach to 
Social Crises.” Iowa. 

Jean Mann, A.B. Goucher, 1934. ‘Development of a Mental Stereotype.” 
Columbia. 

Theodore F. Marburg, A.B. Antioch, 1936. “Some Aspects of Sombart’s 
Schematization of History.”’ Clark. 

Henry Joseph Meyer, A.B. Michigan, 1934. ‘““Technocracy: A Social Move- 
ment.” Michigan. 

Delbert C. Miller, B.S. Miami, 1934. “The Measurement of Social Interaction 
in Group Dicsussion.”” Miami. 

Wilbert E. Moore, A.B. Linfield, 1935. “Current Sociological Theories in 
Argentina.’ Oregon. 

Milton Moss, B.S.S. City College of New York, 1936. “Technological Determin- 
ism in Thorstein Veblen.” Columbia. 

Isamu Nodera, A.B. Chapman College, 1934. “A Survey of the Vocational 
Activities of the Japanese in the City of Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Mary Oliver (Mrs.), A.B. Pacific, 1931. “Eugenic Marriage Laws of Forty-eight 
States.” Wisconsin. 

Edward Nelson Palmer, A.B. Talladega College, 1936. “Some Aspects of Key 
Men among Negroes in Detroit.” Michigan. 

John L. Pepin, A.B. Hamline, 1936. “The United Co-operative Society of 

Maynard, Massachusetts.” Clark. 
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Margaret K. Perry (Mrs.), A.B. Mount Holyoke, 1934. “Effect of the Civil War 
on Women of the North and South.” North Carolina. : 

Frances E. Philbrick, A.B. Smith, 1934. “A Study of the Social Service Work 
of the Churches in Evanston, Illinois.”” Northwestern. 

Lydia Inez Phillips, B.S. Western State, 1925. “Charlevoix: A Case Study of 
a Resort Community.” Michigan State. 

Dorothy Cardel Porter, A.B. Temple, 1935. “Development of Nationalist 
Sentiment in the Phillipine Islands.” Fisk. 

Max John Pumphrey, A.B. Nebraska, 1936. “(Comparative Analysis of ‘Sci- 
entific’ Methods of Crime Detection.” Nebraska. 

Nellie Jane Rechenbach, A.B. Cincinnati, 1926. “The History of Sociology in 
Germany.” Cincinnati. 

Esther Richards, A.B. California, 1935. “Old Age Pensions in Certain States 
before and after the Social Security Act.” Columbia. 

William S. Robinson, A.B. California, 1936. “Some Factors Affecting Duration 
of Occupancy of Families in Manhattan.” Columbia. 

Elizabeth S. Rogers, A.B. Wellesley, 1915. “Unity in the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the United States.” Columbia. 

Evelyn B. Rosenstein, A.B. Ohio, 1935. “Shaker Heights: A Study of the 
Standards of Living in the Community.” Columbia. 

Danforth Reynolds Ross, A.B. Southwestern, 1933. “A Study of Insecurity 
among White Rural Relief Families in a Tennessee Urban County.” Vander- 
bilt. 

Milton Rossoff, B.S. Cornell, 1936. “‘A Study of the Social Pathology of Rural 
Life in New York State.” Corneil. 

Mary Ellen Sacksteder, B.S. Heidelberg, 1936. “The Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women, Alderson, West Virginia.” Ohio. 

Julia Saparoff, A.B. Radcliffe, 1936. ““The Sociological Treatment of the Cali- 
fornia Labor Movement, 1929-1937.” Wisconsin. 

Robert Dell Satterlee, A.B. Battle Creek College, 1936. “Direct Credits 
Society.” Michigan. 

Jay Johnson Scandrett, A.B. Amherst, 1917. “The Foundations of the Social 
Principles of National Socialists in the Traditional Social Values and Atti- 
tudes of the German People.” Southern California. 

Lenore Emilie Schierding, B.S. Lindenwood, 1936. “Ecological Study of 
Truancy.” Washington University. 

William Woodrow Scott, A.B. Birmingham-Southern, 1936. “A Sociological 
Study of the Scottsboro Case.” Vanderbilt. 

Annabelle Scrogin, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1936. “The Role of the Sociologist in 
Analysis and Treatment of Behavior Problems.” Jilinois. 

Ethel Shanas, A.B. Chicago, 1935. “The Nature and Manipulation of Crowds.” 
Chicago. 
Bob K. Shimoda, A.B. William Jewell College, 1936. “Evidences of Changes in 
Attitudes of Japanese Womanhood.” Columbia. 
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Emma R. Sidle, B.S. West Chester State, 1927; B.S. Pennsylvania, 1930. ‘“‘An 
Inquiry into the Ownership of Real Estate in a Negro Community in Phila- 
delphia.” Columbia. 

Benjamin Small, A.B. Buffalo, 1936. ‘“Criminological Attitudes of 100 Uni- 
versity Students.” Nebraska. 

William Martin Smith, Jr., B.S. Ohio State, 1934. “Organization and Uses of 
Rural Community Buildings in New York State.” Cornell. 

Sylvia Sommers, A.B. Hunter, 1936. “Nationalistic Groups among the Harlem 
Negroes.” Columbia. 

Virginia Spiers, A.B. Northwestern, 1934. ‘“‘Aid to Mothers—a Family or Indi- 
vidual Service?” Northwestern. 

Helen I. Steel, A.B. Wisconsin, 1928. ‘““An Attempt To Measure the Effect of 
Classroom Instruction on Certain Social Prejudices of the Pupils.” Wiscon- 
sin. 

Arthur Paul Stokes, B.S. Ohio, 1936. ““The National Urban League—a Study 
in Race Relations.”’ Ohio. 

George W. Strong, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1936. “The Centralized versus the De- 
centralized Social Settelment.” Pittsburgh. 

Kyokiro Takahashi, A.B. Chapman College, 1933. “A Social Study of Japanese 
Shintoism and Buddhism in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Joseph Taylor, A.B. Illinois, 1936. “Cultural Factor in Negro Crime.” Jilinois. 

Cornelia Vandervelde, A.B. College of Emporia, 1933. ‘Family Life and Aged 
Relatives.”” Washington University. 

Phyllis Van Dyk, A.B. Wisconsin, 1936. ‘‘Methods of Comparing Post-censal 
Population in Madison, Wisconsin.”” Wisconsin. 

Harry J. Walker, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. ‘““Negro Benevolent Societies in New 
Orleans.” Fisk. 

Marjorie Poole Walker, A.B. Whittier, 1932. “A Sociological Study of the 
California State Employment Service in Los Angeles County.” Southern 
California. 

Benjamin Weld, A.B. Princeton, 1898. “Conditions in the Colonial Period 
Favoring Religious Individualism.” Florida. 

Harold Edwin Wetzel, B.S. Ohio, 1934. “Population Mobility in a Residential 
Area in Columbus, Ohio.” Ohio. 

David Livingstone White, A.B. Valparaiso, 1917; B.D. Vanderbilt, 1936. “A 
Study of the Domestic Relations Law of Tennessee.” Vanderbilt. 

Vincent Heath Whitney, A.B. North Carolina, 1936. “Public Welfare and 
Social Work Agencies in North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Cleo E. Wilcox, B.S. Kansas, 1928. “The Role of Collectivism in American 
Music.”’ Kansas. 

John Arthur Winget, A.B. Miami, 1934. “Ecological Study of Juvenile De- 
linquency.”’ Washington University. 

Anna Zaloha, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “The Persistence of Italian Customs among 

143 Families.” Northwestern. 
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The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses 
in preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the research is in progress. The list does not include 
names which have formerly been printed in the Journal except where 
the research problem has been changed. The number now working 
for doctoral degrees, including those previously listed, is 134, and the 
number working for Masters’ degrees, including those previously 
listed, is 205. The list of names is smaller than in previous years be- 
cause this year for the first time the list is restricted to those working 
for degrees in sociology and does not include students working for 
higher degrees in the field of social work. A few names have been 
omitted from this list because the data were incomplete. 
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Calvin E. Afflerbach, A.B. Dickenson, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1925. “State 
Supervision Relative to the Transportation of School Children in Delaware.” 
1938. School of Education, New York University. 

Jacob L. Afros, A.B., M.A. New York University, 1931, 1932. “The Effects of 
Educational-Vocational Guidance in the New York City Junior High 
Schools upon Truancy and Delinquency.” 1940. School of Education, New 
York University. 

Frank DeWitt Alexander, B.S., M.A. Peabody College, 1927, 1929. “Owners 
and Tenants in the Life of a Selected Rural Cotton Community.” 1938. 
Vanderbilt. 

Selden D. Bacon, A.B., M.A. Yale, 1931, 1935. “Development of American 
Municipal Police System.” 1938. Yale. 

Ariel Smith Ballif, B.S. Brigham Young, 1925; M.A. Southern California, 1937. 
“The Sociai Environment as a Factor in Personality and Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Selected Adolescent Boys and Girls in Public Schools.” 1939. South- 
ern California. 

Edward Jackson Baur, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1935, 1938. “(Mexican Immigra- 
tion.” 1940. Chicago. 

Lawrence Stephen Bee, B.A. Brigham Young, 1936; M.S. Iowa State, 1937. 
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“A Study of Attitude Differentials in Different Groupings in a New York 
Rural Community.” 1939. Cornell. 

Joana S. Berens, B.A. Hunter, 1928; M.A. Columbia, 1931. “The Relation 
between the Health Education Program and the Health Needs of New York 
City.” 1938. School of Education, New York University. 

Joel V. Berreman, B.A. Willamette, 1927; M.A. Oregon, 1933. “Cultural Ad- 
justments of Oregon Indians.” 1938. Stanford. 

Robert Bierstedt, B.A. Iowa, 1934; M.A. Columbia, 1935. “Culture and So- 
ciology.” 1939. Columbia. 

Isabel Janet Blain, M.A., Diploma, Glasgow, 1932, 1933. “The Characteristics 
of Skilled Performance in the Assembly of Precision Instruments, as Shown 
by a New Technique of Job Analysis.” 1938. Bryn Mawr. 

Adolph Blumenfeld, B.S., M.Ed. Pittsburgh, 1928, 1932. “The Nature and 
Functions of the Unemployed Groups in Allegheny County.” 1939. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Alexander R. Bolden, B.A. Virginia College, 1928; M.A. Columbia, 1936. “The 
Evolution of the National Urban League.” 1940. Columbia. 

Cleve R. Bradshaw, B.A. Michigan Normal, 1917; M.A. Michigan, 1923. 
“Youth and Social Security: A Report on Youth Unemp!oyment and Relief 
in Michigan and the Activities of the N.Y.A. and Othier Youth Agencies.” 
1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Bert B. Cafid, Ph.B. Muhlenberg, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “Contributions 
by the Pennsylvania Germans to the Social Heritage of the United States.” 
1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Miriam Carpenter, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1935; M.S. Smith, 1936; M.A. 
Columbia, 1937. “The Negro’s Search for Security.” 1938. Columbia. 

George F. Church, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1925, 1928. “The Social Function of the 
Rural Community Newspaper, with Special Reference to the Number and 
Types of Social Contact Achieved through the Newspaper.” 1940. Kansas. 

Herbert B. Cockerill, B.A. Boston, 1934. “Relation of Religion to the World 
Chaos.” 1938. Oklahoma. 

Marie Concistre, B.S., M.A. Columbia, 1925, 1927. “Adult Education of the 
Foreign Born in a Local Area in New York City.” 1939. School of Education, 
New York University. 

Margaret Conway, B.A. Wisconsin, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1930. “The Sig- 
nificance of Personal Social History Factors in the Prediction of Achievement 
among 1,000 Students Attending the University of Minnesota in 1929.” 
1938. Minnesota. 

Felicia Corrigan, M.A. Catholic University, 1936. “Social Thought of Orestes 
K. Brownson.” 1939. Catholic University. 

Leonard Covello, B.S. Columbia, 1911. “The Social Backgrounds of the Italian 
School Child.” 1940. School of Education, New York University. 

Paul Cressey, B.A. Oberlin, 1922; M.A. Chicago, 1929. “The Social Rise of the 
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Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area: A Descriptive Study.” 1939. School 
of Education, New York University. 

Otto H. Dahlke, B.A. Illinois, 1937. “Status and Function of Certain Profes- 
sions.”” 1939. Wisconsin. 

Lewis A. Dexter, B.A. Chicago, 1935. “A Study of the Effectiveness of the 
Antisyphilis Project of the Public Health Service.” 1939. Columbia. 

Thelma Dillon, B.S., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1933, 1935. “Family Problems as 
Comparatively Treated by the Literature of Sociology and by the Post War 
American Novel.” 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Dan Dodson, B.A. McMurry, 1931; M.A. Southern Methodist, 1936. ‘Prot- 
estant Religious Trends of New York City, 1900-1936: Causes, Correlates, 
Consequences.” 1938. School of Education, New York University. 

G. Byron Done, B.A. Utah, 1928; M.A. Southern California, 1937. “A Study of 
the Participation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in the 
Community Life of Los Angeles.” 1939. Southern California. 

Simon Doniger, B.S., M.A. New York University, 1933, 1934. “A Study of 
Children’s Reading in the U.S.S.R.” 1940. School of Education, New York 
University. 

Mary Dublin, B.A. Barnard, 1930. “A Study of Maternal Mortality Rates.” 
1939. Columbia. 

O. D. Duncan, B.A. Eastern Texas State, 1924; M.S. Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical! College, 1926. “Certain Social and Economic Factors Relating 
to Farm Family Organization in Oklahoma.” 1939. Minnesota. 

Miles Dorsey Dunlap, B.S. Mississippi State, 1924; M.A. Vanderbilt, 1926. 
“Contributions of Puritans to Religious Liberty.” 1939. North Carolina. 
Maxwell Ehrlich, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1909; M.A. New York 
University, 1921. “A Study of the School Population of the Staten Island 

Continuation School.” 1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Winston W. Ehrmann, B.S. Yale, 1934. “Cultural Determinants of the Status 
of Woman.” 1938. Yale. 

Douglas Ensminger, B.S., M.A. Missouri, 1934, 1935. ““A Methodological Ap- 
proach to Community Organization.” 1939. Cornell. 

Elizabeth A. Ferguson, B.A. Vassar, 1933; M.A. Yale, 1936. “Evolution of 
Medicine among Primitive People.” 1938. Yale. 

Paul B. Foreman, B.S., M.A. Oregon, 1933, 1935. “Population Analysis of 
Mississippi.” 1939. Vanderbilt. 

Dorothy Fosdick, B.A. Smith, 1934. “Unemployment Insurance in the United 
States.” 1938. Columbia. 

Clark Frederickson, B.S. North Dakota Agricultural College, 1931; M.A. New 
York University, 1933. “A Descriptive Study of a Local Boys’ Club in New 
York City.” 1939. School of Education, New York University. 

David M. Fulcomer, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1935, 1937. “The Conduct of 
Funerals: A Study of the Funeral Complex in American Culture.” 1940. 

Northwestern. 
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Margaret B. Gerard, B.S. Columbia, 1928. “Interstitial Areas in Three New 
England States: A Study of Regional Development and Characteristics.” 
1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Paul Glick, B.A. DePauw, 1933; M.A. Wisconsin, 1935. “Effects of the Depres- 
sion on Fertility Trends in Wisconsin.” 1938. Wisconsin. 

Abraham Goldfeld, B.A. California, 1923; M.A. New York University, 1932. 
“Substandard Housing as a Potential Factor in Juvenile Delinquency in a 
Local Area in New York City.” 1938. School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Frank Goodwin, B.A., M.A. Vanderbilt, 1929, 1930. “Recent Population 
Changes in Pennsylvania.” 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Florence Greehoe, B.A. Hillsdale, 1927; M.A. Michigan, 1934. “The Teacher 
and the Community.” 1938. Ohio. 

Joseph J. Greeley, M.A. Notre Dame, 1927. ‘““The History of the Boys’ Club in 
the United States.” 1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Marion G. Haff, B.A., M.A. Columbia, 1925, 1926. “Criminology in the Mer- 
cantile Field.” 1938. Columbia. 

Joan Halloran, B.A., M.A. Iowa, 1936, 1937. “The Primary Group.” 1940. 
Iowa. 

Allene B. Hassell, B.A. East Carolina Teachers College, 1929; M.Ed. Duke, 
1937. “Organization of Unit Studies in the Social Subjects (6th Grade Pla- 
toon School).” 1939. North Carolina. 

J. Nicholas Helldorfer, B.A. Mount St. Alphonsus, 1936. “Social Thought of 
St. Alphonsus Ligouri.”’ 1940. Catholic University. 

Florence Hemley, B.A. Brooklyn, 1934; M.A. Columbia, 1935; Two-Year Cer- 
tificate, Bryn Mawr Summer School. “‘Contemporary Workers’ Education 
in the U.S., with Special Reference to the Bryn Mawr Summer School.” 
1939. Bryn Mawr. 

Donald E. V. Henderson, B.A., M.A. Rice Institute, 1925, 1929. ‘Southern 
White Attitudes toward the Negro.” 1939. Chicago. 

Reuben Hill, B.A. Utah State, 1935; Ph.M. Wisconsin, 1936. “‘Success and 
Failure of Adult Probationers in Wisconsin.” 1938. Wisconsin. 

Edward J. Hulett, Jr., B.A. Mississippi; M.A. Wisconsin, 1934. ““The Mormon 
Polygamous Family in Action: Some Sociological and Economic Factors.” 
1938. Wisconsin. 

Christine P. Ingram, B.S., M.A. Columbia, 1920, 1925. “A Study in the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Child.” 1939. School of Education, New York Uni- 
versily. 

Deborah Jensen (Mrs.), B.S. Teachers College, Columbia, 1927. “Professional 
Nursing as a Social Institution in the United States.” 1939. Washington 
University. 

Georgia Jimenez-Rivera, B.A., M.A. Columbia, 1933, 1934. “American Influ- 

ence on Panama.” 1938. Columbia. 
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William B. Jones, B.A. Maryville, 1928; M.A. Vanderbilt, 1932. “The Treat- 
ment of Juvenile Offenders in Tennessee.” 1939. Vanderbilt. 

Arthur Katona, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 1930, 1931. “Adult Education and 
Democracy in America.” 1938. Wisconsin. 

Philip E. Keller, B.S. Columbia, 1928; M.A. Pittsburgh, 1930. “The Sociology 
of Simon Nelson Patten.” 1938. Columbia. 

Edward Kiernan, B.A. St. Joseph’s, 1930; M.A. Catholic University, 1937. 
“Arthur J. Penty: His Contribution to Social Thought.” 1939. Catholic 
University. 

Morton King, B.A., M.A. Vanderbilt, 1934, 1936. ‘‘Philosophy and Practice of 
Public Welfare as Related to Social and Cultural Conditions.” 1939. Wis- 
consin. 

John Ballenger Knox, B.A. Davidson, 1930; M.A. North Carolina, 1934. “The 
Liberal Professions.”’ 1938. Harvard. 

Sidney Kobre, B.A. Johns Hopkins, 1927; M.A. Columbia, 1932. “The Colonial 
Newspaper.” 1938. Columbia. 

Althea Kratz, B.S., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1929, 1934. “Delinquency among 
Women in Philadelphia, 1925—1934.”” 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Manford Kuhn, B.A. Earlham, 1931; M.A. Wisconsin, 1932. “The Contribution 
of Freud and Psychoanalysis to the Description and Analysis of Societal and 
Cultural Data.” 1938. Wisconsin. 

Carlo L. Lastrucci, B.A. San Francisco, 1935; M-A. North Carolina, 1936. “Oc- 
cupational Influences upon Personality.” 1939. Stanford. 

Marion P. Leggett, B.A. East Carolina Teachers College, 1927; M.S. North 
Carolina State, 1929. “Sociological Aspects of “reative Drama.” 1939. 
North Carolina. 

Robert S. Linton, B.S. Michigan State, 1916; M.A. Michigan, 1931. “The Ef- 
fect of Social Situations and Smith Hughes Vocational Agriculture Training 
on Michigan Farm Boys.” 1940. Michigan State. 

Anne S. Loop, B.A. Hunter, 1929; M.A. Columbia. 1931. ‘The Nature of the 
Relationship between Education and Careers of Negroes Living in Manhat- 
tan, Covering the Years 1929-37.’ 1938. School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

J. Edwin Losey, B.S., M.S. Iowa State, 1930, 1936. “Membership Relations of 
Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Organizations.”’ 1939. Cornell. 

Christ Loukas, B.A. Pacific, 1923; B.S. Oregon, 1926; M.A. Columbia, 1928. 
“Evolution of the Greek Organizations and Institutions in the United 
States.” 1938. Columbia. 

Henry J. McGuinn, B.A. West Virginia, 1932; M.A. Columbia, 1937. “The 
Legal and Political Activities of Negroes in an American City.” 1938. Co- 
lumbia. 

E. D. Malone, B.A., M.E. Cornell, 1916, 1917. “Relation of Productive to 

Service Workers in the United States since 1850.” 1938. Columbia. 
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Mary Marsh, B.A., M.A. Michigan, 1908, 1910. “Effect of Mothers’ Employ- 
ment.” 1940. Columbia. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka, B.A. Emporia, 1928; M.A. Hawaii, 1931. ““The Western- 
ization of the Japanese Family in Hawaii.” 1938. Jowa. 

Helen Mayers, B.A. Cornell, 1924. “An Analysis of the Social Economic Phi- 
losophy Underlying the Social Work Movement.” 1938. Columbia. 

F. Blair Mayne, B.S. Illinois, 1931; M.S. Wyoming, 1933. “A Comparative 
Study of Social Stereotypes.” 1938. School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Paul Meadows, B.A. McKendry, 1935; M.A. Washington University, 1936. 
“Natural History of Evolutionary Groups.” 1939. Northwestern. 

Mildred R. Mell, B.A. Wisconsin, 1920; M.A. Georgia, 1925. “‘Poor Whites.” 
1938. North Carolina. 

Gladys Mendum, B.A. Smith, 1910; M.A. Columbia, 1928. “Follow-up of Chil- 
dren of Dependent Families from the Standpoint of Institutional Adjust- 
ment.” 1939. School of Education, New York University. 

T. C. Meng, B.A., M.A. Columbia, 1931, 1932. “Social Organization of Chinese 
in America.” 1940. Columbia. 

Gladys Meyer, B.A. Wellesley, 1930. “Franklin in Philadelphia.” 1938. Co- 
lumbia. 

Rosemary Morris, B.S. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1935. “‘Sociol- 
ogy of Death.” 1939. Columbia. 

S. C. Newman, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1931; M.A. Oberlin, 1934. “Employment and 
Self-help among College Students.” 1939. Ohio. 

Barbara Nord, B.S. Cincinnati, 1933. “Study of a Syrian Community in Cin- 
cinnati.”” 1938. Cincinnati. 

Theodore K. Noss, B.A. Princeton, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Seminary; 
M.A. Chicago, 1934. ‘Resistance to Social Change.” 1938. Chicago. 

Douglas Oberdorfer, B.A., M.A. Florida, 1933, 1934. “‘Effects of the Depression 
on Marriage and Divorce in Wisconsin.” 1938. Wisconsin. 

Charles H. Page, B.A. Illinois, 1931. ‘Concept of Class in American Sociology.” 
1939. Columbia. 

Walter M. Perkins, B.A. Rollins, 1933. “Age and Sex Distribution, with Special 
Relation to Rural-Urban Migration.” 1940. Wisconsin. 

Stuart E. Prutzman, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1923; M.A. Columbia, 1929. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ORIENTAL CRIME! 


This article by Professor Hayner concludes that the low rate of Japanese 
criminality in the Pacific Northwest may be explained by the more normal bal- 
ance between the sexes making possible a larger amount of family life and by the 
strong community organization maintaining national traditions and preventing 
too rapid Americanization. On the other hand, the higher crime rates for the 
Chinese and Filipinos are due to the abnormal sex ratio, little family life, weak 
community organization, and more disorganizing contacts with Americans 
(p. 919). 

Certain points might be made, however, which may throw some doubt on 
these social factors being, in the situation under discussion, “significant social 
factors” (p. 919) for the explanation of variations in Oriental criminality in the 
area studied. 

On page 911, Dr. Hayner states: “One of the major factors that accounts for 
this (Japanese) low rate of criminality is the extent to which Japanese are in- 
corporated in those closely integrated families that are characteristic not only of 
Japan but also of China and the Philippines’’ (italics mine). This statement 
seems to cast a doubt on the contention that differences in the degree of close 
family life and strong filial duty account for differences in Japanese, Chinese, 
and Filipino crime rates. If, as the foregoing statement indicates, “closely inte- 
grated families” are characteristic of all three groups, then obviously some other 
factor or factors must account for the differential crime rates—and this despite 
the statement (p. 917) that “most Filipino cultural traits are Latin in origin.” 

On pages g11 and 914, Professor Hayner mentions data which he believes 
indicative of the “more closely related sex-age formations” (p. 919) and the 
“more normal biological” (p. 911) groupings of the Japanese. However, the 
data are not comparable. For the Japanese, the figure is given of five males 
fifteen years of age and over to every three females of the same age group. But 
this is for the whole Japanese population in America, “according to the latest 
censuses” (p. 911). Whatever year this figure is supposed to represent, it is by 
implication compared with the Chinese sex ratio in 1930 for the states of Oregon 
and Washington: five males to every female. Even assuming such a comparison 
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valid, it is questionable whether a sex ratio of 5:3 (Japanese) and 5:1 (Chinese) 
definitely indicates the former being a more “closely integrated” family group 
or a “more normal biological group.” 

The statement is made on page g15: “The prejudice of American law-en- 
forcement officers is, however, stronger against Filipinos than against Chinese 
or Japanese.” Several examples of prejudiced police attitudes and discrimination 
are cited. Professor Hayner does not indicate how significant this Filipino 
prejudice factor may be in accounting for the differential crime rates. Further- 
more, on page 919, Dr. Hayner makes the point that more than two-thirds of the 
Filipino arrests in Seattle are made in the Japanese-operated hotel district. 
Again no indication is given of the possibly significant role played by Filipino 
discrimination and prejudice in these districts. For example, it would be impor- 
tant to know the extent of political collusion between these well-organized 
Japanese or Chinese communities and certain municipal law-enforcement agen- 
cies or political officials. In such districts, the Filipino might well be the scape- 
goat, owing to that very strong Japanese community organization Dr. Hayner 
mentions as accounting for lower Japanese crime rates. 

Finally, Professor Hayner makes a rather surprising statement when he says, 
in speaking of the Chinese boys of Vancouver: They “.. . . develop a grudge 
against society, take over the common Chinese attitude that it is all right to evade 
the white man’s law, and forthwith get into trouble. They sometimes show a 
spinelessness that permits them to be supported by the wages and tips of white 
waitresses ....” (p. 910; italics mine). It is certainly not shown in the article 
that evading the American law is the common Chinese attitude. Neither does 
it seem that within the limitation of a scientific research is the author justified 
in employing a term like “spinelessness.”’ It sounds suspiciously as if an evalua- 
tive moralistic judgment were intruding itself upon an attempted objective 
scientific analysis. 


NATHAN BopIN 
Chicago 


REJOINDER 

It is not the closeness of integration in the family life of the Orient but the 
variations in extent of family life in America that are emphasized in this paper, 
Although the Japanese and the Filipinos represent the two extremes of domestic- 
ity in America, the writer contends that the difference between a 5:3 sex ratio 
for Japanese fifteen years of age and over in Oregon and Washington in 1930 
and a 5:1 sex ratio for Chinese of the same age, states, and census is significant 
from the standpoint of degree of incorporation in families. As professor C. N. 
Reynolds and the writer have pointed out in their article on “Chinese Family 
Life in America”’: ; 

Between 1890 and 1930 the total number of Chinese males in the United States 
fifteen years of age and over decreased about one-half and the total number of females 
of the same age increased aimost three times. In spite of this trend Chinatown remains 
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predominantly a community of men. The proportion of Chinese males fifteen years of 
age and over to females of the same age for British Columbia in 1931 was still about 
eighteen to one.! 


Since the sex ratio for Japanese in British Columbia was about the same in 1931 
as the sex ratio for Japanese in Oregon and Washington in 1930, the greater de- 
gree of lawlessness among the adult Chinese in British Columbia is to be account- 
ed for, in part at least, by the greater degree of homelessness. The phrase, ‘““com- 
mon Chinese attitude that it is all right to evade the white man’s law,” refers, of 
course, to the situation in Vancouver and especially to the laws regulating gam- 
bling and narcotics. The term “‘spinelessness”’ as applied to some (p. 910) of the 
Chinese boys in Vancouver should have been placed in quotation marks. It was 
used by a participant observer to describe the type of Chinese youth who, be- 
coming discouraged in the hunt for legitimate positions, enters underworld ac- 
tivities. 

The suggestion of collusion between Japanese and the police at the expense of 
Filipinos is contrary to the facts. The writer’s colleagues, Forrest La Violette 
and Frank Miyamoto, who have made a revealing and intimate study of the 
Japanese community in Seattle, found no case in which Japanese used agencies 
external to their own community for exploiting another group. As pointed out 
in the article, there is less discrimination against Filipinos in the Japanese hotel 
district than in any other section of the city (p. 919). On the other hand, a re- 
cent study of 109 Japanese booked by police in Seattle during 1937 showed about 
the same proportion of the arrests in a near cosmopolitan Chinatown as previous- 
ly found for Filipinos. Although the prejudice of law-enforcement officers is 
somewhat stronger against the Filipinos than against the Japanese, the differ- 
ence is not sufficiently great to account for the marked contrast in degree of 
criminality. 

NorMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION? 


I am in entire agreement with Mr. Brown that there are points of resemblance 
between drug addiction and other types of human behavior. I am not as certain 
as he appears to be about what those points of resemblance are: moreover, I 
am certain that there are important points of difference. What these points of 
difference and of resemblance are and what their significance is will have to be 
determined by research: it cannot be assumed without study of the types in- 
volved. When the evidence concerning drunkards, whipmakers, gourmets, etc., 
has been collected and analyzed we may be in a position to generalize about them 
—but not until then. 
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It seems to me that a theory of drug addiction must be tested by reference 
to the facts of drug addiction and not by reference to gourmets, whipmakers, 
etc. The attempt to deal with all these types at once leads to the sort of cloudy 
indefiniteness of which Mr. Brown has given an example in his statements about 
“collapsed social worlds.” Contrary to what seems to be the implication of Mr. 
Brown’s statement. I believe that if general a priori theories of human nature 
do not square up with the data of drug addiction, the general theories will have 
to be changed, not the data of addiction. There has been no general revelation 
concerning the nature of human nature. That is something that will have to be 
discovered gradually on the basis of careful reflection and observation on definite 
and restricted problems. What Mr. Brown misunderstands as “particularism” 
in my paper is, I believe, simply the attempt to be definite and to use a defensible 
method. 


A. R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Chicago.—The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
given $50,000 to the Graduate Library School for support of research 
projects. The new gift brings the contributions of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the school, which was established ten years ago, to more than 
$1,500,000. Six research projects in library problems will be undertaken 
according to plans announced by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean of the school: 
(1) the study of the relation of the federal government to libraries; (2) 
the distribution of resources for research and the bibliographical appara- 
tus possessed by various regions of the country; (3) the problem of the ex- 
tension of library facilities to rural sections of the country; (4) the first 
authoritative study of the history of public libraries and the public library 
movement; (5) the analysis of reading difficulties and the simplification of 
books for adult readers with limited education; and (6) a study of univer- 
sity library administrative methods and related problems, such as the 
training and status of university librarians. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Among the fifty-two fellowship awards an- 
nounced for 1938-39 by the Committee on Fellowships consisting of Will 
Alexander, Farm Security Administration; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity; Henry Allen Moe, Guggenheim Memorial Foundation; Edwin R. 
Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund; and Raymond R. Paty, director for 
fellowships of the Fund, the following are of special interest to readers of 
the Journal: 

Ina C. Brown, Gatesville, Texas: continuation of studies in social anthro- 
pology. 

Horace R. Cayton, Chicago: continuation of studies in sociology and statis- 
tics at the University of Chicago. 

Lewis S. Copeland, Houston, Texas: continuation of studies in sociology at 
Duke University. 

E. Horace Fitchett, dean of Claflin College: a study of the traditions of the 
free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, at the University of Chicago. 

Paul B. Foreman, associate professor of sociology, University of Mississippi: 
a study of population trends in Mississippi, 1880-1930, at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 
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George D. Humphrey, president, Mississippi State College: a study of re- 
gional culture in Mississippi. 


Dewey Jones, Chicago: sociological studies in relation to the Hull-House 
community, Chicago. 


Lewis W. Jones, research assistant in sociology, Fisk University: studies in 
sociology and anthropology at Columbia University. 

Morton B. King, Shelbyville, Tennessee: field studies in rural sociology in a 
Tennessee county, under the auspices of the University of Wisconsin. 

Fred B. Kniffen, associate professor of cultural geography, Louisiana State 
University: studies in the cultural geography of southern regions. 

Doris M. Porter, associate state director, Farm Security Administration, 
Jackson, Mississippi: a study of the methods of rehabilitating stranded farm 
populations in America and Europe. 


Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology, Atlanta University: studies in race 
and population problems at the London School of Economics. 


Joseph T. Taylor, East St. Louis, Illinois: studies at the University of Illi- 
nois in the field of criminology. 


Harry J. Walker, instructor in sociology, Fisk University: continuation of 
studies in sociology at the University of Chicago. 


Social Science Analyst Examinations —The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has completed its ratings for the Junior and Assistant 
grades of the Social Science Analyst examinations which were announced 
in 1937.1 The examinations for these two grades were assembled or 
written, whereas those for the four upper grades, ranging from $3,200 to 
$5,600, were unassembled and rated entirely on the quality of the appli- 
cants’ evidence of education and experience. 

Out of 15,699 persons who applied for the Junior and Assistant grades, 
approximately 5,000 successfully met all requirements and have been 
placed on registers for certification to positions in the federal classified 
service. These new examinations were an attempt to recruit persons with 
broad professional training in the various social science fields, such as 
sociology, economics, political science, agricultural economics, and re- 
search in social service administration. For the Junior grade, which speci- 
fies a salary of $2,000, or $1,800 if the applicant stated his willingness to 
start at that salary, candidates were required to have successfully com- 
pleted a full four-year course leading to a Bachelor’s degree, with major 
work in one of the fields covered by the announcement. In the Assistant 
grade, which has an entrance salary of $2,600, the lack of an undergradu- 
ate major could be made up by substituting graduate work in one of the 
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accepted fields if sufficient graduate education or experience remained aft- 
er the deduction. The Assistant grade also required either full-time gradu- 
ate study in an accepted field, full-time paid, experience in the college 
teaching of an accepted field, full-time professional or research experience 
in such a field, or any time-equivalent combination of these three. 

Preliminary examination of each applicant’s statements of education 
and experience together with supporting material left 9,300 qualified to 
take the written examinations. The Junior examination placed entire 
weight on the written examination. Candidates for the Assistant grade 
were required to take the Junior examination and obtain a passing grade 
of 70 therefor, and to take in addition a written examination for the Assist- 
ant grade. Their final rating for this grade was a composite average of 
which 25 per cent of the weight was given to the Junior examination, 50 
per cent to the Assistant examination, and 25 per cent to the quality of 
the accepted education and experience as shown by research ability, 
college teaching or other professional activity, and the quantity of pro- 
fessional experience with emphasis on its relation to total experience and 
its recency. If a candidate for the Assistant grade passed only the Junior 
examination he was assigned only to that grade, while if he were successful 
in both he was assigned to both grades. 

Both the Junior and Assistant written examinations were divided into 
thirty-two sets of questions or options, each set containing twelve ques- 
tions. Each candidate was asked to choose any ten of these options and 
to choose ten out of the twelve questions in each option selected. The 
options were divided among the various special subjects in each of the 
five major fields covered by the general announcement, with six or seven 
belonging primarily to each field. Urban sociology and population came 
under sociology, for example, money and banking and labor problems 
under economics, etc., but since the examination recognized the inter- 
relations of many of the fields, no fixed boundaries were established and 
in his choice of questions the candidate was given the opportunity to 
demonstrate his knowledge of at least two major fields. Because of the 
large number of applicants only short-answer, multiple-choice questions 
were used. 

In the registers resulting from these thirty-two options, successful 
candidates were assigned not only to the general fields in which the 
greater proportion of their special options fell, but also to registers made 
up from each of the special options in which they had shown most 
ability. It was thus possible to be assigned to as many as ten of these 
special registers in addition to from two to§three of the general registers 
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for the five major fields. The over-all rating received for the examination 
was made the rating assigned in each option or register. It is believed 
that for the lower grades these special registers thus describe fairly ac- 
curately the various special abilities and combinations of abilities needed 
for the numerous types of research jobs in the federal service. 

Although no detailed analyses were furnished on the number entered 
in each special or general option register, the largest general register was 
economics, followed in order by political science, sociology, social service 
administration and agricultural economics. 


Social Science Research Council.—Seventy-one grants totaling over 
$85,000 for research in the social sciences have been announced by the 
Council for 1938-39. Of these appointments five are for post-doctoral 
research training; sixteen are pre-doctoral field fellowships to supplement 
formal academic study by direct contact in the field with the materials 
of social science not available in the classroom or the library; fifty awards 
are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist mature scholars in the com- 
pleting of research projects already well under way. 

These awards provide for study and research training in the fields of 
economics, statistics, political, social, and economic history, political 
science, sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, geography 
and related disciplines. 

The awards of interest to readers of the Journal are: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


Weston La Barre, Ph.D., Yale University; for study in the United States of 
clinical psychiatry from the point of view of a cultural anthropologist. . 


PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 


Henry J. Bruman, geography, University of California; for study in Mexico and 
Central America of the natural and cultural aspects of the use of alcoholic 
stimulants amors the Indians. 

Joseph Harold Greenberg, anthropology, Yale University; for study in Nigeria, 
with special reference to legal and familiar institutions and items of religious 
belief as modified by Mohammedan influence. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


James A. Barnes, associate professor of history, Temple University; for a study 
of the farmer in revolt. 

Wayne Dennis, associate professor of psychology, Clark University; for a study 
of child care among the Hopi and Rio Grande Pueblos. 

Cora du Bois, research associate, Columbia University; for a study of the re- 
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lationship between social forms and character formations in an Indonesian 
community. 

Noel P. Gist, professor of sociology, University of Missouri; for a study of 
intelligence as a selective factor in rural-urban migrations. 

Elaine F. Kinder, research psychologist, Letchworth Village; for a follow-up 
study of social adjustment of one hundred delinquent girls. 

Philip E. Mosely, assistant professor of history, Cornell University; for a study 
of the patriarchal family among the Balkan peoples. 

Frank Lawrence Owsley, professor of history, Vanderbilt University; for a 
study of the social structure of the old South, 1840-60. 

Josiah Cox Russell, assistant professor of history, University of North Carolina; 
for a study of the length of life and other related demographic phenomena 
in medieval England. 

Edgar A. Schuler; professor of sociology, Louisiana State University; for a 
comparative study of southern white and colored farm-tenure classes in a 
hills area and a plantation area. 

Elbridge Sibley, professor of sociology, Bowdoin College; for a study of demo- 
graphic factors underlying the formation of social classes in the United 
States. 

Herbert Fletcher Wright, instructor in psychology and education, Carleton 
College; for a study of the influence of goal-distance and route-security upon 
strength of motivation. . 


Social Security Board.—A study of family composition in the United 
States is being made in Richmond by the Division of Health Studies, with 
the assistance of funds granted by the Works Progress Administration. 
The project involves detailed study of a sample of approximately 800,000 
families from representative cities of 19 states, and from 23 rural counties. 
The data have become available through the schedules of the National 
Health Inventory recently conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service. The study is intended to provide more accurate knowledge than 
has hitherto been available of the size and composition of American 
households and families. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.—A vigorous effort 
has been made for two years to integrate research work in social psychol- 
ogy and several other social sciences, with a view to achieving true 
scientific status for the study of the psychological problems most vitally 
related to modern social, economic, and political policies. Nearly four 
hundred members and associates of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion have already joined this Society which has taken immediate steps 
toward group-planning, co-operation in research, and a method of 
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guaranteeing the execution and publication of work of wide social 
importance. The S.P.S.S.I. has also other interests, notably, the educa- 
tional task of combating misleading propaganda which is uttered in the 
name of scientific psychology, and helping the public to understand and 
to use in the formation of social policies contributions from the scientific 
investigation of human behavior. In the long run, however, the main 
purpose of the S.P.S.S.I. is research investigation of psychological prob- 
lems which are of social importance. 

The chief business of the Society up to the present time is the prepara- 
tion of yearbooks. Two yearbook committees (under the editorial super- 
vision of Goodwin Watson of Columbia University, G. W. Hartmann of 
Columbia University, and Ross Stagner of Akron University) were set 
up last summer, one to deal with the psychology of industrial conflict 
and the other with the psychology of war and peace. Both yearbook com- 
mittees have obtained effective collaboration from a large number of 
psychologists and other social scientists. These volumes, in the form of 
symposiums of research materials and interpretations by experts, will be 
available early in 1939. The plan is to issue a yearbook each spring. 

To help in fulfilling its function as a research organization, the Society 
publishes a Bulletin which carries abstracts of current research work and 
aims to become in time a genuine central clearing house for research 
information in social psychology. 

Almost every phase of our work calls for collaboration with social 
scientists who share our interests. Thus the yearbook committees have 
obtained co-operation from historians, economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and anthropologists in preparing materials, writing in- 
terpretations, and giving expert advice. While the purpose of the year- 
books is not to pre-empt for psychology a task which is truly inter- 
disciplinary, the psychologist regards his work of analysis as effective 
only when the most competent historical, economic, and sociological 
work has been carried through. Every phase of social psychology re- 
quires mutual understanding among those who approach the problem 
from different angles and demands that the psychologist pay close at- 
tention to the research techniques and the systematic interpretations 
which arise in related fields. Accordingly, we urgently invite members of 
related learned societies to join us by becoming members of the Society 
or by offering their services to the yearbook committees. 

If you are interested in these objectives and willing to co-operate in 
their execution, we earnestly invite you to send your name to the sec- 
retary of the Society, Dr. I. Krechevsky, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
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more, Pennsylvania. The annual dues of the society are $2.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the Bulletin of the Society. The Council of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues: Gardner Murphy, 
chairman, Columbia University; I. Krechevsky, secretary, Swarthmore 
College; Gordon Atlport, Harvard University; J. F. Brown, Kansas Uni- 
versity; Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; L. W. Doob, Yale Uni- 
versity; H. B. English, Ohio State University; Franklin Fearing, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; G. W. Hartmann, Columbia Univer- 
sity; T. C. Schneirla, New York University; Ross Stagner, Akron Uni- 
versity; E. C. Tolman, University of California. 


Works Progress Administration——The delineation of socioeconomic 
regions and subregions for the rural-farm population of the United States 
has been undertaken by the division of social research to assist in the 
work of social planning and research. Based on the county as the unit, 
broad regions were delineated on the basis of major types of farming, a 
rural-farm plane of living index, an index of population fertility, and the 
percentage of farm tenancy. By means of these and additional indices 
such as percentage of farms producing less than a given amount of income 
in 1929, percentage of farm produce used on the farm, per capita land 
value, and per cent of the rural population engaged in farming, sub- 
regions are being differentiated. On the basis of careful statistical testing 
of variations in the indices from county to county, boundaries between 
regions and subregions are being fixed to represent a final approximation 
to socioeconomic areas. 

Other projects completed or under way include: (1) estimates of the 
total unduplicated number of relief and nonrelief households and persons 
receiving relief, Works Program, and emergency employment each month 
from January, 1933, to date, with a breakdown by agencies for the month 
of July of each year; (2) a study of migratory cotton-pickers in Arizona 
and New Mexico during the 1937 season; (3) five standard procedures for 
operation of local research now available, and eight in process, prepared 
for the purpose of developing comparable and useful state and local Works 
Progress Administration statistical projects; (4) a standard procedure on 
“Low Income Housing Area Surveys” to develop local research projects; 
(5) digests of state and local research projects carried on with relief funds, 
planned for publication in one or more volumes in the next few months; 
(6) a detailed history of the Co-operative Plan of Rural Research, con- 
ducted by the division of social research of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, in co-operation with the state colleges of agriculture; (7) a general 
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monograph concerning rural youth, nearly completed, which brings to- 
gether from a wide variety of sources the results of field studies and the 
general literature in this field; (8) field work in Dubuque, Iowa, now com- 
pleted, on a personal history study, designed to supplement the iaass of 
statistics available in the field of unemployment and relief, which will 
provide an intimate story of individual experiences during the depression, 
and will illustrate the great variety of stresses arising out of unemploy- 
ment and show the personal adjustments made to the situations faced; 
(9) a bulletin on the age of Works Progress Administration workers, in 
process; and (10) “The Costs of Living in 59 Cities’ by Margaret Loomis 
Stecker, now ready for general distribution. 


NOTES 


Ohio Sociological Society—At the annual business meeting held April 
30 formal action was taken to expand the Society into a regional organ- 
ization to be known as ““The Ohio Valley Sociological Society”’ with mem- 
bers from Ohio and neighboring states. In recognition of the enlarged 
area of membership, M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, was elected 
vice-president of the reorganized society. Other officers elected for the 
year 1938-39 are: president, J. E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; 
secretary-treasurer, Guy Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University; editor, S. C. 
Newman, Ohio State University (re-elected). Affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society as a regional chapter was voted. 


Ohio Student Sociological Association.—The state organization of stu- 
dent sociologists met, as usual, simultaneously with the Ohio Sociological 
Society. The students held sessions devoted to research papers and dis- 
cussion, under the leadership of their president, Harly Preston, Kent State 
University. The newly elected president of the association is Charles 
Spoler, Ohio University at Athens. 


Southern Sociological Society—Dr. E. W. Gregory, Jr., professor of 
sociology, University of Alabama, was elected president of the Society 
at the recent convention held in Chattanooga, succeeding Dr. Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina. Other officers elected are: W. E. 
Cole, University of Tennessee, first vice-president; Katherine Jocher, 
University of North Carolina, second vice-president; B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College, secretary-treasurer; Raymond F. Bellamy, Florida State 


College for Women, and H. W. Gilmore, Tulane University, executive 
committee. 
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Social Security Bulletin.—The Social Security Board has begun pub- 
lication of a monthly bulletin reporting current operations under pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. It will carry regularly summary data 
showing current receipts and expenditures under all titles of the Social 
Security Act; total costs of public aid in the United States, including pub- 
lic assistance under the Social Security Act, earnings under the Works 
Program, general relief, and other forms of aid provided to persons in 
need from federal, state, and local funds; estimates of the number of 
different households receiving one or more of these types of aid during 
each month, and of the number of individuals comprising these house- 
holds; contributions received and benefits paid under state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; payments under the federal old age insurance 
program; and other data which together afford a comprehensive record 
of developments in the field of social insurance and public assistance. 
Special articles and reports on research in the field of social security will 
also be published. Articles in the first (March) issue include summaries 
of studies dealing with the economic status of the aged population of the 
United States; almshouse care and old age assistance; the program for 
statistical reporting by state unemployment compensation agencies and 
the pay-roll report forms of these agencies; the estimated volume of em- 
ployment covered by state unemployment compensation laws; an analysis 
of the effect of unemployment benefits on 2,500 relief cases in Phila- 
delphia; and an article on social security and the social services. The 
Bulletin is prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, and is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office. 


University of Arkansas.—C. O. Brannen has been elected president of 
the Southwestern Social Science Association. 


Bryn Mawr College—The Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research now provides for the substitution 
of some technique subject for one of the two foreign languages required 
for the master’s degree. For students with a major in social economy, the 
technique study will be statistics. 

Undergraduate work in anthropology will be introduced in 1938-39 
under the direction of Dr. Frederica deLaguna, who has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology. Dr. deLaguna, formerly field director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, during 1936 was ethnologist of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, and during 1936-37 held a 
National Research Council Fellowship. 
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University of California.—William Rex Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania, will give courses in sociology during the summer session. 

Margaret T. Hodgen of the department of social institutions has been 
promoted to an associate professorship. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, will also be a 
member of the summer faculty. 


University of California, Los Angeles—Dr. Constantine Panunzio re- 
turned to this country in May from an eight months’ period of observa- 
tion and study in Italy. 


University of Chicago.—Bertrand Russell, the English philosopher and 
mathematician, will join the faculty for the autumn and winter quarters 
as visiting professor of philosophy. 


Chicago Central Y.M.C.A. College-——W. Arthur Hillman, who is now 
holding the Charles Richmond Henderson Fellowship at the University 
of Chicago, has accepted an appointment as instructor of sociology for 
1938-39. 


Columbia University.—A program for the training of archivists, open 
to candidates for the doctorate, will be offered next fall by the faculty of 
political science in co-operation with the National Archives at Washing- 
ton. A course on “Archives and Historical Manuscripts,” will be given 
under the department of history by Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of publi- 
cations in the National Archives. Students will also be expected, in 
addition to fulfilling the usual requirements for the degree, to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for advanced study of archival problems and 
archival administration at the National Archives. 

The Cordon Press announced the publication of the book, The Family: 
a Dynamic Interpretation, by Willard Waller. 


Duke University.—Charles A. Ellwood has been granted a sabbatical 
half-year’s leave of absence from February 1 to September 1, 1939. 


Harvard University—In his book, German Universities and National 
Socialism, written after a period of study in Germany, Edward Y. Hart- 
shorne, Jr., gives the number of scholars dismissed from Germany as the 
result of the advent of National Socialism as 1,684. These scholars are 
now located in some forty-two different countries. 


University of Illinois —Hans Heinrich Gerth, graduate faculty of the 
New School of Social Research, is teaching during the summer session. 
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University of Kentucky.—Visiting lecturers during the summer session 
will include Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, and B. O. 
Williams, Clemson Agricultural College. 


Lawrence College-—The Ronald Press Company announces the publi- 
cation of the text Fundamentals of Sociology by Louis A. Boettiger. 


University of Lucknow.—The first convocation address at the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Byculla, Bombay, in 
1938, was delivered by Radhakamal Mukerjee on the subject “Social 
Disorganization in India.” 


Universily of Michigan.—Clark Tibbitts, at present chairman of the 
Operating Council of the National Health Inventory, United States 
Public Health Service, has been appointed director of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment. The Institute is under the direction and is a part 
of the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University. 
At the present time the Institute includes two units, one a psychological 
service and the other a clinic for developing methods of adjusting children 
and adults who are handicapped by an inadequate command of speech or 
with unfavorable conditions of the speech mechanism. Both units will 
help to expand the research programs of the departments with which 
they are associated, will train specialists, and will provide corrective 
services to children and adults in the state. 


University of Mississippi.—Dr. Irwin V. Shannon of Ohio University 
is a visiting professor during the summer. 

Dr. John M. Maclachlan is teaching during the summer session at 
North State Teachers College. 

Paul B. Foreman received a Julius Rosenwald traveling fellowship for 
1938-39 for study at the University of Chicago, University of North 
Carolina, and Vanderbilt University, and for preparation of a monograph 
on “Mississippi Population Trends.” During his leave Dr. Maclachlan 
will serve as acting head of the department. Orville F. Quackenbush, 
who has completed doctoral residence at the University of Minnesota, 
will assume Mr. Foreman’s classes during 1938-39. 

Julien R. Tatum has been awarded a fellowship from Louisiana State 
University to continue graduate training in rural sociology and develop 
materials for his thesis on “Federal Welfare and Agricultural Adjustment 
Subsidies in Reijation to Farm Income in Four Mississippi Counties, 
1930-35.” 
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New York University—The Macmillan Company has recently pub- 
lished Urban Sociology by Earl E. Muntz. 


University of North Carolina.—The publication of American Regional- 
ism by Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, University of Texas 
has been announced by Henry Holt and Company. 


Northwestern University—Katherine H. Ranck, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, will lecture during the summer session. 


University of Oregon—L. L. Bernard, Washington University, and 
Hans von Hentig, formerly professor of criminal law and dean of the law 


school, University of Kiel, are visiting lecturers during the summer 
session. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Prentice-Hall announced the publication of 
a revised edition of the textbook Contemporary Social Problems by Harold 
A. Phelps. 


Vassar College——Harper and Brothers have announced the publica- 
tion of the book Plan for Marriage, edited by Joseph K. Folsom. 


University of Washington.—D. Appleton—Century Company announced 
the publication in June of the bock Metropolis: A Study of Urban Com- 
munities by Howard B. Woolston. 


University of Wisconsin.—Paul R. Farnsworth, Stanford University, 
is giving a course in social psychology during the summer session. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Gilberto Freyre, formerly professor of sociology at the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, will come to the United States next October to lecture 
for a month at Columbia University, after which time he will be available 
to deliver lectures at other universities on the history and social condi- 
tions of Brazil. Dr. Freyre has accepted an invitation to lecture at 
King’s College; London, and at Oxford after his visit to this country. 
Further information may be secured from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Dr. Bernard Karpinos, formerly research assistant to the Committee 
on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee, has accepted an 


appointment as assistant economist of the United States Public Health 
Service. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy. (Report of the Urbanism 
Committee to the National Resources Committee, June, 1937.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvi+87. $0.50. 


The neglect of the city during the last century has been both a sociologi- 
cal and a political phenomenon. While the increase in the size and number 
of cities was one of the most characteristic accompaniments of the world- 
wide increase of population, the city dropped out of the universe of dis- 
course for the greater part of the nineteenth century. The interest in 
municipal government and in city beautification that arose in the United 
States in the nineties, the beginnings of urban sociology in the next two 
decades, the wealth of technical initiative that has gone into housing and 
community planning during the last twenty-five years, particularly in 
Europe, have tardily begun to make up for this long indifference. But 
law and politics are slow to recognize this new urban orientation. Hence 
the peculiar importance of the study of our cities done by the National 
Resources Committee. 

This new survey discloses two important things. It shows the state of 
our cities today in so far as their condition is subject to current statistical 
analysis and general comparative observation. Likewise, it shows the 
state of contemporary political and sociological thought in relation to the 
city. No serious student will be anything but grateful for the immense 
amount of urban research that the authors have succinctly summarized. 
This report demonstrates clearly that cities have become the predominant 
seat of organized political life; their social services cover the widest 
ground, their bureaucracies are the largest and most effective; their need 
for a clear field of action which would enable them to hold land and con- 
trol the physical elements of their existence is an indefeasible one. The 
report has many specific recommendations to make in conclusion, begin- 
ning with the need to raise family incomes and to promote security for 
the urban worker; and with most of these points, too numerous to analyze 
here, the writer is in hearty agreement. 

Unfortunately, the body of thought upon which these conclusions are 
based has certain definite sociological weaknesses which will probably be 
more fully revealed as the various paths opened up by this able report are 
followed farther in theory and practice. In Part I, for example, which 
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deals with “‘Facts about Urban America,” the authors present a valuable 
cross-section of the present-day American city; but except for a general- 
ized view from the air, there is no attempt to show either verbally or 
graphically the wide range of morphological variations in the structure of 
cities: differences as acute and as ramifying as those that exist in agricul- 
ture between desert and parkland. The “city” dealt with, accordingly, is 
the administrator’s city—a statistical abstraction—not the four-dimen- 
sional reality in which the regional and historical backgrounds present 
important modifications of contemporary fact. Must one admit, then, 
that the notion that pattern and configuration are as important as the 
quantitatively determinable elements of which the pattern is composed 
has not yet really penetrated current urban sociology? Just as the ab- 
sence of concrete urban reference was perhaps the critical weakness in the 
otherwise masterly report on Regional Factors in National Planning, so 
the absence of regional and historical reference is the weakness of this re- 
port on cities. 

In Section 2, which deals with the process of urbanization, one comes 
upon another hiatus in sociological theory. This exposition follows Adam 
Smith’s admirable exposition of the dependence of urban life upon an agri- 
cultural surplus; and it then proceeds to show the general urbanizing in- 
fluence of such technological factors as steam, electricity, the automobile, 
sanitation. All these factors indeed have had a profound effect; but the 
fact is that concentration in great cities in the Western world dates from 
the seventeenth century: it antedates both the steam engine and the ex- 
tension of the railroad. By the end of the seventeenth century over a 
dozen cities in western Europe had a population of over a hundred thou- 
sand, and when London achieved a million shortly after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century steam had had no part in that achievement. 

The growth of the big city, in other words, though hastened and uni- 
versalized by appropriate technical developments, was in good part the 
result of an institutional change. The development of economic monopo- 
lies for the privileged classes that had access to political power in the capi- 
tals, the expropriation of the peasant, the deliberate process of increasing 
land values and ground rents—all these things were not technical by- 
products, but matters of human choice; without such institutional 
changes technical improvements would have worked in a different fashion. 
In failing to reckon sufficiently with institutional processes and with 
pecuniary motivations, the authors tend to give too much weight to im- 
personal forces. But these forces were themselves warped by the institu- 
tional pattern and are still subject to it: they condition most of the 
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changes which the present report makes. To improve the character of 
contemporary urbanization one must be prepared to deal, not merely with 
some specific part of the structure, but with the general political and social 
foundations thai underlie it. The two great obstacles to an improved 
urban pattern outside metropolitan areas, for example, are the present 
mortgage structure in the metropolis and the impossibility of founding 
new communities with only a working class stratum from which to draw 
taxes. Mere technical improvement cannot solve this problem. 

Our natural bias, in a period that calls itself the machine age, is to deal 
with the facts of technical organization and to thrust to one side the insti- 
tutional processes and the facts of human association. This tendency is 
all the more natural because in a preliminary analysis like this report on 
our cities it is wiser to deal with those matters upon which there is some 
general consensus. But in the long run, such overemphasis must be cor- 
rected by an adequate sociological analysis of the entire urban complex. 
In calling attention to this, the report on our cities should be a challenge to 
every student of urban sociology. 


LEWIS MuMFORD 
Amenia, New York 


Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression. By SAMUEL A. 
STOUFFER and PAUuL F. LAZARSFELD, with the assistance of A. J. JAFFE. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. ix+221. $1.00. 


This bulletin is one of a series sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council “to stimulate the study of depression effects on various social 
institutions” by surveys of the literature to show the areas adequately 
covered and to formulate research problems in the neglected areas. 

The introductory chapter entitled “Statement of Purpose’’ is some- 
what confused and apologetic. A workman-like approach to the task of 
making a survey of the state of research of the “depression effects” on the 
family institution would seem to require the statement or formulation of 
a guiding hypothesis indicating the influence of crises on the family insti- 
tution, with various subordinate or related hypotheses pertaining to the 
particular type of crises and to the varieties in the institutional form, or 
the presentation of some other order of conceptual framework that would 
indicate the relative significance of problems or at least show the relevance 
of the problems mentioned. The authors admit the need of a competent 
and comprehensive analysis of problems in their comment on the breadth 
of the field and the diversified interests of scholars; they side-step the ob- 
ligation by citing their unsullied virtue: They “have resisted the tempta- 
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tion to organize the proposed research under some over-arching particu- 
laristic theory.” On the contrary, their “plan of organization is to consid- 
er a selected list of problems.” One might raise a question here as to 
whether this is not a purely subjective procedure rather than a plan. The 
initial confusion is compounced by the authors’ neglect either to define 
their major concepts or to be nicely consistent in their use: “the family,” 
“marriage as an institution,” “‘the family as an institution” are not inter- 
changeable concepts; it is unfortunate to use “‘the depression”’ as a simple 
time reference—the early years of the 1930 decade—and also to use it to 
mean some body of reality that accounts for changes during that period. 

These remarks on organization and terminology are not intended to be- 
little in any way the usefulness of the book. It states numerous research 
problems, mostly of ephemeral nature and political character, and the 
comment is often keen and penetrating. While it is not possible in a brief 
review to present a point-by-point discussion of a volume of comment on 
selected problems, attention may be called to the general divisions of the 
book. The second chapter on “The Family in Its Economic Aspects” 
occupies nearly one-third of the space. The authors point out that it has 
little sociological content but justify its inclusion on the ground that it is 
necessary background for the later chapters. This is followed by chapters 
on ‘‘Husband-Wife Relationships,” “Other Familial Relationships,” 
“Births in the Family,” and “Marriage and the Sex Mores.” 

The fundamental weakness of the monograph stems from the idea that 
research method is some sort of an independent entity. If one has a “rigor- 
ous” method, the assumption seems to run, any profound knowledge or 
understanding of the material is unnecessary or will follow as a matter of 
course the application of the method. In the present monograph, what- 
ever may be the objective situation, there is very little evidence that the 
authors have any great knowledge of or interest in the family institution. 
Very little of the content bears directly on the family institution; the 
problems selected for consideration are at best tangent to it—in good part 


they are not even relevant. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Research Monograph on Minority Peoples in the Depression. By DONALD 
Younc. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. x+ 
252. $1.00. 


The nature of this monograph is reasonably within the limits set by the 
supervising committee. The introductory chapter on “Minorities as a 
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Field for Research” enumerates various minority groups and emphasizes 
the necessity of manifold subdivisions. Question is also raised concerning 
the possibility of research directed to the concept of minority as such. 
This would be, of course, a major type of vitally important sociological 
research, but it is an order of problem that lies outside the orbit of interest 
of the series. The study is restricted to considerations of material differ- 
ences between two or more minorities in the depression, between minor- 
ities and the majority group, and to consideration of the less tangible dif- 
ferences in cultural and social behavior. 

The organization of the monograph proper and its treatment of detail 
are reasonably well indicated by the Table of Contents. Chapter ii con- 
siders social stratification with attention to minorities as social classes and 
castes and to status differences within the minority groups. The chapter 
on “Distribution” considers the distribution of population and resources, 
international migration, and internal migration. The two chapters given 
to the “Economic Life” consider minorities and the economic order, agri- 
culture, and industrialization. Chapter vi, on “Government and Poli- 
tics,” includes sections on national unity, naturalization, the ballot, pub- 
lic welfare, radicalism, crime and criminals, and coercive mob behavior. 
The final chapter, on “Selected Problems of Cultural Disparity,” dis- 
cusses problems of health, the family, recreation and leisure, religion and 
the church, and education and the schools. Given the limits set by the 


series, the monograph is competently done. 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the Depression. By Dwicut SAn- 
DERSON. (Bull. 34.) New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1937. Pp. viit+169. $1.00. 

Sanderson’s monograph delimits the agricultural depression as of 1921 
through the present and the industrial depression from 1930 on. Then 
successively he gives in detail an analysis of rural problems arising in the 
fields of population, agricultural readjustment (regionalism, marginal 
lands, part-time farming, rehabilitation, and resettlement), status and 
stratification, youth, institutions, services, attitudes, and culture during 
these periods. Major emphasis is upon the years since 1930. Each field is 
discussed meticulously, refers to the important researches, and gives the 
opinions of the author as well as a summary of those of the leading rural 
sociologists throughout the country. 

Sanderson’s conception of sociology apparently is in terms of semi- 
isolated sociological data and not of a different approach to aspects of 
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much of the same data used by the other social sciences. Consequently, 
since he sees sociology as rather a partial and limited approach to human 
behavior, he does not, in the opinion of the reviewer, develop a philosophi- 
cal integration of rural life deficiencies during the depression as one might 
do with a macroscopic approach. Thus he reasons in terms of “social con- 
sequences” as opposed to “economic conditions producing them”’ (p. 2), 
rather than in terms of functional equilibrium as would a disciple of 
Pareto’s system of causal analysis. As a result, he takes for granted much 
of the current popular economic slogans about agriculture and places them 
in terms of sociological first causes (pp. 6-7). Following this hypothesis 
which makes sociology only a sister of big brother A geco, he follows the 
equilibrium theories of mathematical economics and logically reaches the 
conclusions that (a) this depression is fundamentally like all other depres- 
sions; (b) when the economic pendulum swings back to normalcy the social 
changes will also move into what will be essentially predepression condi- 
tions; and (c) ‘we have found little evidence of any occurrences which will 
necessarily permanently affect basic rural patterns” (p. 151). 

As a monograph of this type which hypothecates cultural atomism as 
opposed to more integrative sociologies, it is exceedingly excellent. The 
reviewer doubts if anyone could do a better rural-life job of this type than 
Sanderson. Since, however, the reviewer does not accept Sanderson’s orig- 
inal atomistic and economic determinist hypotheses, he disagrees funda- 
mentally with these three basic conclusions or secondary hypotheses 
above. According to the reviewer, American agriculture has made funda- 
mental changes during the depression, and defining “‘permanent” in terms 
of the next fifty years, he predicts a period of further profound differences. 
Our present changes have sociological first causes, and the current burst 
of economisms about agriculture are “derivations” not “residues” (using 
these terms in a figurative sense). The same data which Sanderson pre- 
sents will support this view. Apparently sociology is singularly confused 
when it derides Floyd Allport for his cultural nominalism and then as a 
substitute constructs only a nominalistic sociology. 


CaARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depression. By WaR- 
REN S. THompson. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. 
Pp. viit+86. $1.00. 

The object of these research memorandums is to survey a limited field 
of knowledge, to point out the gaps, and to suggest procedure for further 
research. 
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In the case of internal migrations, the need for more detailed and more 
reliable information will be acknowledged readily by everyone who is 
aware of the insecurity of existing knowledge regarding recent trends and 
future tendencies of population distribution and mobility, and who agrees 
with the author on the desirability of a more rational migration policy. 

The lack of such a policy or of the knowledge on which it could have 
been based became conspicuous during the depression, when certain meas- 
ures had to be taken without any possibility of predicting how they would 
affect the distribution of population. The claim for an internal migration 
policy implies, of course, the assumption that internal migration will con- 
tinue to be important or even gain in importance in the future. The au- 
thor therefore first presents a short analysis of the general conditions, 
economic and social, of migrations and of the trends of migration, past 
and present, in this country. Then he proceeds to survey studies dealing 
with migration during the depression. In spite of their deficiencies, these 
seem to allow certain general conclusions. 

The popular notion of a considerable back-to-the-land movement dur- 
ing the depression has to be discarded in the light of the studies surveyed 
by Thompson, and we may add, of more recent studies both in this coun- 
try and in Germany. No essential changes in the net direction of migra- 
tion between rural and urban communities have occurred during the de- 
pression—although in some instances urban unemployed wage-earners 
have returned to rural areas—but the total volume of migrations was very 
considerably reduced. This result is in harmony with the findings of a 
study on migration in German cities by the reviewer. The data obtained 
from the U.S. Census of Agriculture are shown to overstate considerably 
the number of migrants from urban to rural communities and to farms 
(p. 26); in general, farms seem rather to have lost population continually 
to urban communities and villages even during the depression, except for 
highly urbanized areas. 

In the methodological chapter Thompson points out the deficiencies 
of present census data and of other substitutional data for the study of 
migrations, and discusses the difficulties of obtaining more detailed and 
elucidating data by more elaborate census procedure for the whole coun- 
try; he suggests that sample censuses should be made by the Bureau of 
the Census. He also recommends strongly the case-study method—espe- 
cially where problems of assimilation of migrants are concerned—and he 
emphasizes the importance of psychological and sociological research in 
addition to “‘statistical’”’ studies for the understanding of the experiences 
of migrants and the effects of migration and mobility on the communities 
involved (p. 67). 
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The report is supplemented by a selected Bibliography of more than 
one hundred and fifty titles, a part of which were contributed by Dorothy 
S. Thomas. Thus any student of internal migrations will find the report 
a stimulating statement of problems of redistribution of population by 
migration and useful as a guide to literary and statistical sources. The 
reviewer agrees with the criticism of various subsidiary statistical sources; 
he would, in addition to Thompson’s comments on the method of estimat- 
ing migrations by the differences between actual and expected population, 
point out that this method tends to overstate the amount of migration in 
case of a net loss and to understate it in case of a net gain, since the balance 
of births and deaths used to compute the expected population includes a 
certain proportion of in-migrants who died before the date of census. Or, 
if by this method no gain or loss by migration is found, we have to assume 
that really a certain amount of in-migration has taken place, which, how- 
ever, has been counterbalanced by the death of in-migrants. 

As to the author’s comments on the study of assimilation, the reviewer 
feels that a more detailed and concrete statement of the problems would 
have been useful. Generally speaking, the study of institutions with re- 
gard to the capacity of communities to assimilate in-migrants ought to be 
supplemented by a study of attitudes, both of the resident population to- 
ward migrants and of migrants toward the community. The author sug- 
gests that assimilation might meet with very different conditions during 
prosperity and during depression. One could, with a high degree of secu- 
rity, say that attitudes of resident populations toward migrants tend to be 
considerably more antagonistic during depression than during prosperity. 
There are numerous other points in the Memorandum where a more con- 
crete statement or at least hypothesis would have been welcome to the 
student. 

But, of course, one has to be aware of the difficulties of drawing the 
limit between a research memorandum and a treatise. There are, on the 
other hand, some sections—like those on migration and education, or on 
migration and the distribution of the national income—where no formu- 
lation of special questions concerning the effects of depression is attempt- 
ed. This is perhaps due to the focusing on population-distribution prob- 
lems. A canvassing of problems of mobility, both in the meaning of popu- 
lation turnover and individual readiness for migration, would probably 
have furnished some further significant suggestions, since there exists a 
close correlation between mobility and changes in business conditions. 


HEBERLE 
Kiel University 
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Human Migration: A Study of International Movements. By DONALD R. 
Tart. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936. Pp. xxvi+590. $4.00. 


Since the main object of the author is to make a contribution to a more 
rational attitude in migration policy based upon an impartial view of the 
problems involved, the emphasis is on the effects of migration and on the 
ways of migration control, rather than on a treatment of migration cur- 
rents past and present or on an inquiry into the causes of migration. In 
this the author has succeeded with respect to his presentation of facts and 
of points of view. His disclosure of the real significance of certain popular 
notions with regard to immigration is really adequate and fair. One would, 
however, wish to find the analysis of the effects of migration on popula- 
tion growth and on economic conditions, both in the country of origin and 
in that of destination, more penetrating. By drawing on European sources 
more material could have been secured. Apart from these weaknesses 
the book may be considered a most valuable means of information and in- 
struction, especially with regard to migration policy and the problems of 
assimilation. 


RupDOLF HEBERLE 
Kiel University 


The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World. By CLARK WISSLER. 3d ed. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvii+466. $3.75. 

This third edition marks the twentieth year of a period during which 
this work has been the standard summary description and book of refer- 
ence on its subject. A first revision appeared in 1922. In this second re- 
vision no important changes have been made in the first fourteen chapters 
in which the aboriginal cultures are described, first topically, and then 
in terms of regions (culture areas). More than half of the first 250 pages 
read exact!y as they did in the former edition. Small changes have been 
made in these chapters to incorporate recent contributions to knowledge 
or to modify the language used so as to bring the apparent time of writing 
up to date. Examples are: insertion of a list of inventions made by the 
Indians (taken chiefly from Nordenskiéld) ; a revision of the statement as 
to clans in native America; a re-writing of the section on kinship termi- 
nologies so as to take account of Spier’s distribution study; a recognition 
of the subdivisibility of culture areas; a revision of the section on musical 
instruments. 

Few changes have been made in these chapters principally because the 
topical descriptions are very general, and recent additions to ethno- 
graphical knowledge do not greatly alter outlines so broadly sketched. 
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For instance, the few sentences which the scope of the work allows to 
Maya writing (p. 134) fail to do the subject justice, but they are so gen- 
eral that work done on the subject in recent years does not seriously 
affect them. 

The chapters dealing with chronology and with historical method and 
hypothesis have been more thoroughly re-written. This reflects the fact 
that more far-reaching advances in knowledge have been made in just 
these fields in recent years. Chapter xvi, “Chronology of Cultures,”’ is 
almost entirely new; it deals with such recent matters as dendrochronol- 
ogy, the McKern classification, and the recent data on the antiquity of 
man in America. 

The chapter on “Linguistic Classification” includes some revisions, 
and that on “Somatic Classification’? many more. Two old chapters are 
omitted entirely; that in which Wissler attempted to correlate archeo- 
logical, ethnological, and linguistic data regionally; and a chapter present- 
ing summaries of ethnological theory. Neither chapter will be missed. 

The illustrations are almost unchanged. Chamberlain’s old tabulation 
of South American linguistic stocks is wisely omitted. 

The value of the book is enhanced by these changes. There is, however, 
no attempt to represent some recent shifts in emphasis as to new kinds 
of problems found worth studying in terms of the American Indian data. 
It remains a topical and historical compendium of fact. One may regret 
that the revisions were not more thorough. Some passages still “date’’ 
the book; some inconsistencies have been created; and some old errors 
have not been corrected. The Spinden correlation of Maya dates, now 
less valued than it was, is retained (p. 321). On page 23 the reader is given 
to understand that maize was domesticated in the Maya habitat and 
spread from that one center, whereas on page 318 the work of the Russian 
botanists is first mentioned, and the suggestion is made that the place 
of orig:n was Colombia, with other secondary centers. The reader is still 
told that there were no canoes in the California area (p. 227); and Seri, on 
the purported authority of Thomas and Swanton, is assigned to the 


Nahuatlan stock (p. 402). 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History. By Guion GRIFFIS JOHN- 
son. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
Pp. xvi+935. $6.00. 


Sociology seems to have had its origin in the tendency of the historical 
sciences, including anthropology, to become systematic in the efforts of 
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historical writers to deal with events as if they were typical rather than 
unique. These efforts have not always been successful, but they have per- 
sisted and have resulted in producing a species of literature that is less 
history in the ordinary sense of that term than natural history, that is to 
say, history in which the story of an individual is told in such a way as to 
illustrate the nature of the type of which it is a specimen. 

Ante-Bellum North Carolina is a conspicuous example of this kind of 
history. It is, as the title indicates, a social history, and that means that 
it is more concerned with institutions than with persons, more interested in 
processes than in events. It is an account of the way in which a frontier 
community, composed of widely scattered settlements, each with a dif- 
ferent origin and cultural tradition, slowly and painfully, out of conflict 
and compromise and the pressure of necessity, evolved a political tradi- 
tion and a communal organization upon which the social structure of the 
existing state rests. 

North Carolina, as the author points out, was for a long time regarded 
as the most backward of the southern colonies. It was largely settled by 
European peasants who drifted into the state from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. It was hampered politically by lack of communication, by section- 
alism, and by sectarianism. Its population was divided on the question of 
slavery between the planters of the eastern and the squatters of the west- 
ern portions of the state. The effects of frontier life had developed a 
spirit of individualism that resisted the introduction of every institution 
and every form of social service in so far as they tended to increase taxes 
or impose discipline upon a population inured to the hardship and accus- 
tomed to the independence of frontier conditions. 

' The history of North Carolina is typical. Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
is not merely the history of the rise from humble origins of a great Ameri- 
can commonwealth, it is at the same time a chapter in the natural history 
of the American frontier. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


A Black Civilization: A Social Study of an Australian Tribe. By W. Ltoyp 
WARNER. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xiii+570, 
with 16 plates, 16 starts, 3 figures, and 1 map. $5.00. 

A Black Civilization is a complete and systematic study of a highly 
integrated primitive culture, the Murngin of northeastern Arnhem Land, 
Australia. The entire cultural material—not only that on kinship, local 
and political organization, warfare, and technological adaptation but also 
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the myths, rituals, and magic—are analyzed to bring out sociological 
generalizations. The sociologist should find this book of the very greatest 
interest for many reasons; because of its primary sociological emphasis; 
because the cultural materials themselves are clear and definite and the 
Murngin are unusually articulate concerning the social significance of their 
ceremonies; because ceremonial behavior among the Murngin is peculiarly 
closely adapted to the maintenance of social equilibrium; and because 
Professor Warner has organized the unfamiliar detail of an alien cere- 
monialism in such a way that it can be grasped with a minimum of un- 
necessary effort. The mass of curious and bizarre materials which make 
it so difficult for the theoretical sociologist to sift out the relevant matter 
from ethnographic records is here reduced by a joint contribution of the 
very fully recorded Murngin rationalizations of their ritua] and the au- 
thor’s lucid analysis to complete intelligibility. 

Of particular interest are Professor Warner’s detailed statement of the 
sociological implications of the complex kinship system; his successful 
utilization of the fact that one part of his area has no magical practitioners, 
while the other part has, to correct Durkheim’s contention that magic 
could never be regarded as a “church” by proving that both totemic and 
initiatory rituals and magical practices function in the same way “for the 
individual and for the group”’; the discussion of the equilibrium between 
secular warfare as a support for the social structure through reducing the 
number of men and so making polygyny possible and the way in which the 
ceremonial system promotes the necessary compensating unity and inter- 
group solidarity; and the analysis of the way in which the basic environ- 
mental facts of wet and dry season are expressed in the rituals and com- 
bined with the progressive ceremonial spiritualization of males which acts 
as the basic disciplinary sanction within the social group. 

Although it is perhaps to be regretted that Professor Warner makes no 
theoretical allowance for the existence of other approaches to cultural 
materials besides the sociological approach which he has himself used, he 
has left his materials sufficiently intact to make them extremely useful 
to researchers along many different lines. He accomplishes this by pre- 
senting large blocks of his original materials instead of chopping his evi- 
dence up into minute and arbitrary units as is so often done in “function- 
al’ studies. While the book is so prevailingly sociological in emphasis, no 
attempt is made to present the actual functioning of a group of identified 
interacting personalities. It is probable that the field conditions made 
such a study impossible. Professor Warner has abstained from any state- 
ment of his field methods. While this is a loss, it may fairly be laid to his 
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unwillingness to emphasize the very exceptional difficulties of his task 
in making a study of a warring, nomadic people which is without parallel 
in the literature. 
MARGARET MEAD 
Bajoeng Gede 
Bali, Netherlands Indies 


Ojibwa Sociology. By Rutu LAnpeEs. (“Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge,”’ Vol. XXIX.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 1+144. $2.00. 


Here is an excellent discussion of the social organization of the Ojibwa 
of southwestern Ontario. The kinship system is well described, both in 
regard to terminology and in regard to social behavior, and its relations 
to marriage and to the patrilineal clan, or gens, are clearly presented. 
Of particular interest are the discussions, with case histories, of ‘‘joking”’ 
and “respect” relationships, cross-cousin marriage, and totemism (the 
word “totem” comes from Ojibwa), and the long chapter on property. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Isolated Communities: A Study of a Labrador Fishing Village. By Oscar 
WALDEMAR JUNEK. New York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. xxiv+ 
131. $2.50. 

Blanc Sablon is one of the more remote of the chain of fishing villages 
on the far-flung Canadian Labrador. Its 78 inhabitants are nearly all 
illiterate. They have no formal municipal organization and they do not 
vote. The Catholic parish is present in the form of church building and 
curé, but the people of Blanc Sablon obviously do not constitute a full- 
formed parish as it is known in the main body of French Canada. The 
people fish for a living. Fish are traded (mainly to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company which has a factory near by) for fishing tackle, boats, motors, 
and other articles from the far-off urban world. Thus, in spite of extreme 
isolation, the community is not economically self-contained. It is a 
chronic frontier community. 

The author gives in satisfactory detail the customary anthropological 
analysis of local life. The study was undertaken with the aim of explor- 
ing farther the nature of folk culture by distinguishing the folk from the 
urban elements in a marginal case. The chief conclusion is that an iso- 
lated people living in a hostile physical environment may take over use- 
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ful technical urban traits without necessarily affecting their local beliefs. 
Concretely, this comes down to saying that while the Labradorians can, 
to a man, take a boat motor apart and put it together again, they have 
not ceased to believe in the efficacy of prayer to Ste. Anne. If the author 
had been able to compare his people with those of the main body of 
Quebec, he would have discovered that Ste. Anne and the system of which 
she is part and symbol are equally sacred to them, although many of them 
read newspapers every day, follow the fashions, go to the movies, and 
some of them work in mechanically up-to-date factories and belong to 
trade-unions. He would have seen that in a much less isolated and hostile 
environment naive folk medicine and professional practice exist side by 
side. Perhaps we have been too quick in assuming that advanced tech- 
nique and sacred belief are inherently inimical to each other. 

Another question has to do with the application of the term ‘‘folk” to 
these people. Junek’s account gives no suggestion that the Labrador 
culture has any of the richness of ritual and belief by which the various 
aspects of distinctly primitive cultures are woven into a sacred whole. 
The Labrador people are descended from Norman fishermen who were 
probably no more or less “folk” than other western European fishermen 
of the seventeenth century. What strikes one about them is a kind of 
cultural poverty which distinguishes them from primitive peoples as well 
as from the literate inhabitants of the main body of French Canada. The 
Labradorians are certainly worth the kind of study Mr. Junek has given 
them, but I suspect that they are more significant as a case of the cul- 
tural poverty of civilized people who have lived for a long time in the 
isolation of a chronic frontier, than as a case of marginal “folk.” 


EveERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Limits of Land Settlement. By ISAIAH BOWMAN et al. New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1937. Pp. vii+380. $3.50. 

This book is of much interest to the student of population. The several 
authors summarize briefly the conditions of land settlement in the most 
important of the unoccupied or thinly settled regions of the earth. The 
general impression left on the reader is that, although the areas still 
available for settlement are large and the total number of settlers may 
mount into the hundreds of millions, migration to these areas cannot 
reasonably be expected to proceed at a sufficiently rapid rate to furnish 
much relief to population pressure in the more crowded regions of the 
earth. It is possible that there are some partial exceptions to such a gen- 
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eralization, but certainly the possibilities of relief of population pressure 
through migration are far less than is often assumed. 

One is also impressed with the extent to which any considerable amount 
of migration to new lands today must be organized and directed, both by 
country of origin and by country of destination. Today even pioneers can- 
not, or rather are unwilling to, undertake a subsistence type of life. The 
pioneer must, from the start, be expected to sell part of his produce so 
that he can buy “luxuries” (perhaps one should say “necessities’”’) to 
which he has become accustomed. This certainly makes the problems of 
land settlement much different now from what they were when the United 
States was being settled. 

Again one is impressed with the relatively small amounts of good land 
in the temperate climates which are open to settlement. South America 
and Africa do not offer the European the large opportunities it has been 
customary to claim for them. Furthermore, such areas as are suited to 
Europeans will not be occupied as speedily and as easily as were some- 
what similar areas in North America, South Africa, and Australia, for, as 
far as Europeans are concerned, pioneer subsistence settlements are things 
of the past. 

It was perhaps necessary in view of the scope of this work to lim’t the 
discussion to agricultural settlement. It would have been of great interest 
to the student of population, however, if there had been at least a brief 
summary of the mineral resources of the areas of settlement, since in many 
cases the speed and density of agricultural settlement depends upon the 
markets for agricultural produce, and these in turn will frequently be 
determined to a considerable extent by the industrial opportunities. 

This is a very useful book in view of the great interest in population 
pressure in the world today. To the reviewer it also appears to be a very 
competent book, and he would urge its careful perusal by all who are 
interested in knowing the probable direction and extent of land settlement 
in the world in the near future, in so far as these are left to determination 
by the physical factors of soil and climate. What man may do to modify 
settlement does not come within the scope of this study. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


The Population Problem in Egypt. By WENDELL CLELAND. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press Printing Co., 1936. Pp. xii+134. $2.50. 
Those who think there is no longer any significance in Malthus’ views 
should read this book. Dr. Cleland shows that there has been a fairly 
rapid and steady increase in Egypt’s population during the last few 
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decades. Since this increase in population has exceeded the extension in 
crop acreage, the situation is becoming steadily more difficult. 

A large part of the population is living at or near the subsistence level, 
and there seems to be no prospect of any significant improvement in the 
near future, although the annual rate of increase is declining. Food and 
disease seem to be the limiting factors now just as they have been in the 
past. Neither the birth-rate nor the death-rate has shown rapid change 
within the last thirty years. The improvement in health service seems to 
have been largely offset by the intensification of certain diseases closely 
associated with the extension of year-round irrigation. Also it appears 
probable that the steadily increasing density of population helps to keep 
the death-rate high. 

This is a very careful factual study of the population situation in 
Egypt, and it leaves one with the feeling that here, as in most of the East, 
birth control alone can ease the pressure and render life reasonably com- 
fortable but that there is little prospect of effective birth control in the 
near future. 

One could wish that the author had indicated the probable attitude of 
the Mohammedan church toward birth control and had also indicated 
the mental attitudes of the people that are likely to make its spread 
difficult. Such information would have made even more useful a study 
which is basic to the understanding of the development of modern Egypt. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Was ist vom Geburtenriickgang zu halten? By Aucust Léscu. 2 vols. 
Wiirttemberg: Heidenheim, 1932. Pp. 73 and 96. 


This is a discussion of the consequences of the decline in the birth-rate 
with emphasis on the economic consequences. The chief immediate eco- 
nomic effect should be to increase both national and individual wealth, 
and this should result in more stable and more tranquil political condi- 
tions, both internally and externally. A more widespread accumulation 
of private wealth may possibly lead to smaller families in order to avoid 
the dispersion of family fortunes. With the decline in the birth-rate the 
proportion of Protestants in the German population is decreasing. But in 
spite of its many advantages, a decline in the birth-rate also has its 
dangers. It will reduce the number of able-bodied producers as well as 
soldiers and, at the same time, will greatly increase the burden of old age 


insurance. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 
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Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan. By Ryoicui Isnm. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xix+259. 12s. 6d. 


This is one of the most careful studies of Japan’s population problems 
with which the reviewer is acquainted. It is packed with fact and shows 
the great difficulty Japan is encountering in maintaining and improving 
the standard of living in a country where population is growing very 
rapidly and where natural resources are meager. But, even though it does 
make clear the difficult nature of Japan’s problem, it does not have the 
earmarks of an apology for Japan’s expansion into Asia. The course of 
population development traced here is just what the students of popula- 
tion would expect in a country emerging from a feudal organization and 
rapidly developing into an industrial capitalistic nation—a very rapid 
growth of population which probably has not yet reached its greatest rate 
of growth. 

One is somewhat surprised that this otherwise very careful study does 
not give critica] consideration to the commonly expressed view that both 
birth-rates and death-rates in Japan have been increasing most of the 
time since the Restoration of 1868. It has always seemed to the reviewer 
that a part of the increase shown by the figures must be due to the im- 
provement in the vital records. It would have been of interest at least to 
have such a competent student as Mr. Ishii consider critically this proba- 
bility. 

Those who are interested in the population developments of the Orient 
will do well to give a few hours to the perusal of this book. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Colonial Population. By RoBert R. Kuczinski. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Humphrey Milford), 1937. Pp. xiv+1o1. $1.75. 


Present vital statistics in colonial areas are derived from three sources: 
enumeration, estimates, and guesses. This booklet is a summary of official 
statistics referring to the total population, its distribution by race and by 
continent of birth. The chapters on the distribution of the population, 
race, and birth are of particular interest to the student of race relations 
in colonial areas. A brief chapter is devoted to the state of birth and 
death registration in colonial territories. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 
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Emotional Adjustment in Marriage. By Le Mon Crark. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1937. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


This is another book on sex adjustment in marriage. It differs from 
many other similar texts in that it gives more emphasis to the cultural 
basis of sexual attitudes and patterns than to organic factors. A decided 
contribution is the clarity and specificity of its discussion of various con- 
traceptive methods, their advantages and disadvantages. 

The chief objection to the book is the limited conception it presents of 
what constitutes “emotional adjustment” in marriage. With all of its 
admitted importance in marriage, the sexual relationship needs to be 
put in its proper position relative to other factors. Marriage research is 
indicating that frequently the character of the sexual relationship is 
symptomatic of deeper, more general personality patterns, rather than a 
causal factor in the adjustive process. 

In spite of its limitations, the book is a very worth-while addition to 
the literature of sex adjustment and should prove useful as a means of 
assisting people in achieving a good orientation to sex. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Feeling and Emotion. By H. M. GARDINER, RutH C. METCALF, and JOHN 
G. BEEBE-CENTER. New York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. viii+ 
445. $4.00. 


The present volume is a most valuable addition to our history of 
psychology. It undertakes a consideration of the different treatments of 
feeling and emotion. The discussion begins with a consideration of the 
views of various of the ancient Greeks on this topic and covers all the 
significant approaches which have been developed between that time and 
the present. The greater portion of the volume was written by the late 
Professor Gardiner, who seems to have devoted himself to the problem 
as a kind of life-task. The ninth chapter, dealing with “Affective Psychol- 
ogy in the Eighteenth Century,” has been contributed by Dr. Ruth 
Metcalf, and the remaining two chapters have been contributed by Dr. 
Beebe-Center. The only deficiency which the reviewer detects in what is 
otherwise a splendid discussion is the failure to consider the interpretation 
of feeling as it has been made by recent French social psychologists, par- 
ticularly Marcel Mauss and Charles Blondel. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Youth in the Toils. By L. VY. Harrison and P. M. Grant. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. vii+167. $1.50. 

A plain story of the usual and typical procedures of arrest, detention, 
arraignment, and penological treatment of young offenders above the 
juvenile-court age is very effectively told. Material gained from case 
interviews is utilized. The book is the result of investigations of a De- 
linquency Committee in New York City, but its findings will undoubtedly 
ring true for most other American communities. The purpose of the 
Committee was to set forth the facts and to make suggestions of remedies. 
This led them into recommending a far-reaching and almost revolutionary 
program. 

Though unimpressive in size, the book already has produced important 
results. A committee appointed by the American Law Institute has 
convened several times to consider its recommendations, and these have 
been largely embodied in a report that is being presented to the council 
of the Institute. The essence of this report is that retributive and punitive 
methods of treatment of offenders have been immensely unsuccessful, and 
it is tentatively proposed that a new type of court be established, at first 
for offenders between sixteen and twenty-one years, that shall be com- 
posed of two branches. The function of determining guilt shall be en- 
tirely separated from the functions of a treatment or disposition tribunal. 
It is proposed that the latter shall be made up of a body of experts who 
shall have the authority not only to determine the nature of the treat- 
ment but also shall supervise the carrying-out of such treatment. The 
practical suggestions for the latter embodied in the last chapter of the 
book were found largely acceptable. If legislators could be persuaded to 
see the light—and there is hope of this—the influence of this forthright 


little volume will be tremendous. 
WILLIAM HEALY 
Boston 


Hotel Life. By NoRMAN S. Hayner. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 195. $2.50. 

“What the city is for life in general, the hotel is for the city.’’ This 
sentence gives the leitmotif of Mr. Hayner’s book. Hotel life is conceived 
as the ultimate of mobile urban life; a life in which everything one gets 
is bought. 

A brief introductory chapter on “Hotel Life and Personality” is fol- 
lowed by three parts which deal in order with the natural history of the 
hotel, the people who live in hotels, and the behavior of people away from 
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home. The subject is an interesting one. The author has presented many 
intriguing ideas and much interesting information. It is to be hoped that 
he will find it possible to develop more thoroughly and systematically 
some of the problems touched upon. One would like to know a good deal 
more about the moral holiday and the spending orgy, to mention but one 
problem. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


La Poésie et le principe de transcendance: essai sur la création poétique. 
By Maurice Dvvat. Librairie Felix Alcan. Paris. 1935. Pp. 430. 
Fr. 40. 


The “principle of transcendence” is approached from various angles: 
“The principle, the biological function, of transcendence .... that the 
artist should succeed in detaching himself from his experience to reveal 
within him the intimate sense of universal life.’ “One transcends society, 
not in neglecting it, in disdaining it, in denying it, but on the contrary in 
affirming it, to surpass it.” Transcendence in both artist and society is “a 
continual demand for creation.’”’ “Humanity is an exile on earth,” exiled 
from universal life, at once recalling its origins and suffering from its 
separation—and by the principle of transcendence the artist is stimulated 
either to regain contact with his source or to suffer in so far as he fails to 
do so. Transcendence is “the necessity, felt and willed by nature, to sur- 
pass itself, to recreate that which exists, to invent that which is not yet 
realized or discovered, and even to make plausible the impossible.” 
Though “time functions to prevent everything from being given at one 
stroke,” by the principle of transcendence we seek to get the total truth, 
not “step by step, moment by moment,” but simultaneously, non-tem- 
porally (en une fois, intemporellement). The principle is at once life, the 
source of life, the drive of life, the method of life, and the improvement 
of life. Life itself is a transcendence of matter; but it becomes trammeled 
in the practical, of which the ideal poem is a transcendence in turn (to 
be itself eventually transcended by other poetry, in so far as no poem ever 
gets quite to the center of universal life, being held back by the very 
materials in which it would embody the transcending act). 

The author is strongly indebted to Bergson—but too often, instead of 
soberly rephrasing Bergson, as Karin Stephen does so ably in The Misuse 
of Mind, he tends rather to accentuate the master’s rhapsodic, inspira- 
tional tonalities, thereby being led into an overreliance upon spiritualiza- 
tion as a way of treating social and aesthetic processes. Ample and elo- 
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quent tribute is here paid to the creative “explosion,” and the author’s 
appreciation of poetic masterpieces plays much the role that the glorifying 
of the Creation would play in a sermon not thus secularized. Being 
against utilitarian, positivistic science, and the kind of education that 
goes with it, perhaps the best feature of his book is in making clear what 
kinds of stylistic action are stunted by a pragmatic emphasis. Also, there 
are many penetrating observations on the nature of narcissism, herme- 
tism, and “pure’’ poetry, bearing upon the relationship between prepara- 
tory rot and assertive fulfilment. Unfortunately, despite professions to 
the contrary, the writer’s concern is much more with the mystical aspects 
of art than with its realistic aspects, so that “transcendence” is treated 
too much within itself, without sufficient reference to the specific social 
situations which a poet’s symbols are designed to integrate. 


KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, New Jersey 


The Washington Correspondents. By Leo C. RostEN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. xx+436. $3.00. 

The author explains in an Introduction that his explorations into the 
background and personality of the Washington correspondents were 
undertaken because, though news from the capital is of great importance, 
almost nothing is known of the men who write it. 

Though incidental to the main body of research, Rosten’s initial chap- 
ter, “The Capital,” is one of the most interesting in the book. In Rome, 
Zola describes the world of the Vatican where the most casual remark is 
endued with an unmerited momentousness; but social scientists have 
given little attention to the nature of capital cities (more particularly 
those with no other life but the life of politics). Here, as Rosten says, 
“conversation becomes coterminous with gossip”? and every gesture is 
portentous. Hence the Washington correspondent supplements official 
news with suggestions and deductions informally arrived at in drawing- 
rooms and corridors. Resembling a diplomat rather than a reporter on 
an assignment, he draws on his private social life for professional tri- 
umphs. What manner of man he is, consequently, is of importance. 

Replies to Rosten’s questionnaire exhibit the press corps as superior 
to most newspapermen in education, salary, and position. Their fathers 
were so frequently political irregulars that the author raises the question 
whether the sons’ taste for reporting and publicizing may not spring from 
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an unacknowledged crusading zeal. Their personal prejudices seem on 
the whole to be those of the conventional liberal who, as Stanley Walker 
says, “likes the Marxes, Karl and Harpo’’; they show great confusion of 
mind on the question of their own unionization; they stay away from 
church almost to a man. They distrust publishers and complain that the 
papers are sensational and trivial. In all these things they are, one sus- 
pects, in complete disagreement with a number of important publishers. 
One of the interesting things about the newspaper as an intellectual enter- 
prise is that it is begotten in the collaboration of two such parties. Rosten 
describes the conflict of interest in terms of the correspondents’ com- 
plaints. 

One discovers on the question of policy a happy realism. A publisher 
when asked about editorial policy at once grows rhetorical, but a re- 
porter, to quote one of Rosten’s informants, says flatly: “I don’t need 
(policy orders)... . I can tell what they want by watching the play they 
give to my stories.” By direct quotations of this sort the author has 
achieved an uncommonly sound statement of the subtleties of political 
news-writing. 

Government has lately become news. It was politics that gave rise to 
American journalism in the first place, but politics reported largely in 
terms of party maneuver and personal altercation. But today, as one 
correspondent put it: “The news has taken a crazy turn. Now we’ve got 
to write about hogs, unemployment, the price of copper .... . ” The 
pressmen feel the need of a kind of erudition never before expected of 
newspapermen. Possibly this is matched by a growing sophistication on 
the side of the public, but the reporters hold that if they themselves 
don’t understand what they write it is even more enigmatic to “the big 
girls and boys who read Little Orphan Annie.” The correspondents’ atti- 
tude to their readers is, however, not as well defined by the author as 
their relations with their employers. 

Rosten’s work makes a splendid companion-piece to Desmond’s The 
Press and World Affairs. The latter, a doctoral thesis for the University 
of London, describes the agenda of a foreign correspondent’s day and 
the mechanics of news-transmission. The former, submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, focuses upon the reporter himself, harassed by his 
home office, bedeviled by press agents, courted and baited by Congress- 
men, and protecting himself, if he can, with his own cheerful cynicism. 


HELEN MacGiLt HuGHES 
McGill University 
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Victor Lawson: His Time and His Work. By Cuartes H. DENNIS. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xi+471. $4.00. 

As a biography this work is interesting but not intimate. For years 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily News and Lawson’s confidential 
associate, the author suffers from the same defect as a biographer of his 
employer that Don Seitz labored under as historian of the life of Pulitzer: 
namely, too great a respect for his subject. It leads him to tell everything 
twice, once in his own words and again in the form of long excerpts from 
Lawson’s correspondence, and to enshrine quantities of birthday greet- 
ings and other mere amenities in the manner of the archivist of the 
Dickens Society. No doubt it lies in the nature of the case to associate a 
publisher with formal professions of policy, but one who has built an im- 
portant metropolitan daily out of a debt-ridden four-page sheet and de- 
veloped a world-renowned foreign-news coverage must, in actuality, have 
immersed himself in the unheroic and sometimes sordid details of news- 
paper strategy. After all, it was in competition with the Chicago Tribune 
and the Hearst papers that the News achieved its circulation. 

As a contribution to the literature of journalism the biography fails 
to reveal much of the newspaper as an enterprise. Though the volume 
includes the time of Hearst’s entrance into Chicago journalism, when the 
American and the Tribune engaged in a war of hired sluggers, it makes no 
reference to it. One would infer from Dennis’ record that the News never 
departed from the dull path of the righteous. Editorial tactics indeed ap- 
pear to have gone beyond “do no evil” to include “speak no evil’; 
Lundberg, in telling this astonishing local drama (Imperial Hearst, chap. 
v.), had to go to the columns of the Daily Socialist for press comments, 
suggesting that the News ignored it. But there must have been reper- 
cussions of it in the editorial office. Some account at least of how and why 
the News disregarded the bloody doings down the street would have made 
an illuminating supplement to the Lundberg version. 

The book includes what is probably the best documented account of 
Lawson’s founding of the Associated Press and of the AP’s long quarrel 
with the old United Press. The story sheds light on the legal and techni- 
cal impediments to co-operative news-gathering. Another interesting and 
thorough chapter records the development of the linotype. 

Perhaps the full story of the Daily News would come to light if Dennis 
wrote his own life. He, after all, has had to anticipate in every issue the 
antics of such rivals as James Keeley and the Annenberg brothers, and 
to cover Chicago politics from the days of Yerkes to the era of the Kelly- 
Nash machine. The real story would be a record of the dilemmas and the 
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serpentine divagations forced upon even an honest newspaper in re- 
porting the news in an arena so highly competitive and so intriguingly 
wicked as Chicago. 


HELEN MacGIL_ HuGHES 
McGill University 


Speeches, Addresses and Letters Reflecting Social Movement in Chicago. By 
LOUISE DE KovEN Bowen. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1937. 
2 vols. Pp. x+852. (Planographed.) 


These two volumes present a valuable source for a study of attempts 
at social reform in the city from 1896 until 1936. The material is, of 
course, particularly useful in a study of Chicago, for it was here that Mrs. 
Bowen was active. The book itself is a reprinting of speeches, letters, 
and other writings of Mrs. Bowen with little editorial comment except 
for the date of delivery or writing. The various items are arranged in 
chronological order—perhaps the simplest way of arranging such a work, 
but probably less meaningful than some topical arrangement might have 
been. The items are for the most part well chosen, though the first 
articles, placed according to chronology, are somewhat unfortunate. Al- 
though interesting in themselves, topics such as “The Fertilization of 
Flowers” and “Egypt, Greece and Turkey” seem scarcely appropriate to 
a volume purporting to give light on social movements in Chicago. Other 
selections are more felicitous, however, and cover a wide variety of urban 
reform movements—women’s suffrage, labor conditions, Hull-House 
activities, Americanization, protection of children, the improvement of 
moral conditions. Not the least interesting aspect of the work is the 
glimpse which some of the quotations give of other famous leaders in 
Chicago’s life in the twentieth century. Criticism of the appearance of the 
book is perhaps out of place, since the work was not intended for public 
distribution, but the changes of type in planographing and the habit of 
running certain articles “sideways” on a page detract from its physical 
appearance. 


BEsSsIE LOUISE PIERCE 
University of Chicago 


Educational Broadcasting, 1936: Proceedings of the First National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting. Edited by C.S. Marsn. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xx+463. $3.00. 

At the national conference whose proceedings compose this volume, 

the members for three days reminded themselves that the radio is im- 


We 
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portant and not yet understood. The question: What is educational 
broadcasting?—was enthusiastically ignored each time it raised its ugly 
head. The informative papers were those presented by radio engineers 
knowing the paucity of frequency channels and the claims of shipping and 
aviation upon them, technicians have a realistic idea of the physical 
limitations of the radio. Whenever the word “social” or “educational”’ 
appears in a title, the paper turns out to be poetry or platitudes. The 
fundamental problem of how to interest people received passing attention 
when one authority stated positively that official talks bore the listeners 
while the unrehearsed comments of plain people fascinate them, and 
again when it was pointed out that Landon had the nearly unanimous 
support of the press while Roosevelt put his trust in the spoken word. 
Curious items of information were dropped here and there, but the con- 
tributors offered no systematic scheme for studying the radio and the dis- 
cussion revealed no fresh insights. 


HELEN MacGI__ HuGHES 
McGill University 


County Library Service in the South: A Study of the Rosenwald County 
Library Demonstration. By Louts R. WILSON and Epwarp A. WIGHT. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xv-+259. $2.00. 


This book is an evaluation with recommendations of the five-year 
demonstration of library service carried on with aid from the Rosenwald 
Fund in eleven counties in seven southern states. From the standpoint 
of breadth of insight and understanding of the problem of furnishing 
library service, this study possesses exceptional merit—not to mention 
the thoroughly scientific manner in which it was carried out. Conse- 
quently, it is no exaggeration to say that this book is indispensable to an 
understanding of the problems of library service and their relation to 
economic, social, and cultural forces in the South. 

E, FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Negro Genius: A New Appraisal of the Achievement of the American 
Negro in Literature and the Fine Arts. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+336. $2.50. 

Although this book, as indicated by the sub-title, purports to be a new 
appraisal of the achievement of the American Negro in literature and art, 
it offers no real evaluation of the Negro’s accomplishments in these fields. 
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It is chiefly a catalogue of Negro writers, actors, and painters, whose dis- 
tinction is due on the whole to the fact that they were Negroes. Con- 
tistent with the general spirit of this book, which tends to encourage a 
provincial type of racial chauvinism, is the theory advanced by the author 
concerning Negro genius. This untenable theory inverts the usual type 
of reasoning concerning the Negro’s achievements in its assertion: “The 
mixed element in the race may represent the Negro’s talent, but it is 
upon the black element that he must rely for his genius” (p. 9). Yet the 
author has gone to Russia and France for the mulattoes Pushkin and 
Dumas—the equal of whom Negro Americans have not produced—in 
order to add luster to the achievement of Negro Americans. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Alcohol: One Man’s Meat. By Epwarp A. STRECKER and FRancis T. 
CHAMBERS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+230. $2.50. 
The book is divided into two parts, ‘“The Psychology of Alcoholism” 

and “The Treatment of Alcoholism.” The authors are psychiatrists. 

From the standpoint of theory the book is neither original nor systematic, 

though it does contain interesting observations. The explanations ad- 

vanced very often are little more than the application of somewhat 
esoteric terminology to well-known facts. The interpretation is mildly 
psychoanalytic. The basic psychological position of the authors is made 
clear in the following statement: ‘The body is driven by the strong, ever- 
beating heart muscle. The psyche, or the mind, derives much of its 
energy from those powerful spurs to activity—the instincts. This is not 
the place to enter into controversy concerning the number and nature of 
the instincts, but certainly there are three major driving forces—self- 
preservation, sex, and herd”’ (p. 69). It is useless to comment upon such 
a statement. The explanations are about what one would anticipate 


from these assumptions. 
A. R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Opium: Addicts and Addictions. By Joun A. HAwkins. Boston: Bruce 

Humphries, Inc., 1937. Pp. 156. $2.50. 

The book is interesting primarily because, during the year 1936, its 
author was himself addicted to morphine in the course of medical prac- 
tice. He used the drug only a few months and then quit. The work is de- 
voted mainly to a general discussion of opiate addiction. There are 
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virtually no references to the literature. The inclusion of a few brief case 
histories of addicts known to the author adds some value to the work, 
though the whole thing is marred by a very moralistic tone and by the 
absence of a wide acquaintancy with the subject or the literature. An 
inadequate note on addict argot lists only twenty words. There is no 
attempt at a theoretical development. The author appears to regard the 
old notion of will power as a sufficient explanation of the addict’s success 
or failure in his attempt to quit the habit. As a means of controlling ad- 
diction, he suggests that addiction per se be made a felony. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Child Guidance Procedures: Methods and Techniques Employed at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. Edited by PAu L. SCHROEDER. New 
York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. vi+362. $2.50. 

Though the cover title suggests a review of child guidance procedures, 
the book really is a modest recording of the basic philosophy and practices 
of the Chicago Institute. Being a collaborative enterprise by members of 
the staff, there is no special contribution by the director, Dr. Schroeder, 
who could so well have evaluated the progress and the extension of the 
work of the Institute which was the first organization of its kind sup- 
ported by state funds. How well it is supported we note in the last report 
of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare: the biennial appropriation 
for the division of the criminologist and the Institute was $377,000, with 
much the larger proportion undoubtedly going to the Institute. 

The introductory chapters suggest a rather unique classification of 
children’s problems which is carried out in the chapters where illustrative 
cases are given as problems arising (a) from interference with the child’s 
opportunity to grow, (6) from failure to support the child’s dependency, 
(c) from failure of proper direction, training, or control, and (d) from the 
constitutional inadequacy of the child. These twenty case histories throw 
much light on the Institute’s methods of study and treatment. 

The chapters on the medical and psychological examinations leave one 
wondering for whom the book is written—for members of the respective 
professions they are very incomplete. If merely to sketch the work done, 
the statement might advantageously have been in more general terms. 
Anyhow, there appears to be very little emphasis upon possible discovery 
of assets, the finding of which can be so well used to encourage the indi- 
vidual and adjust him in various ways. 

Among much that could be commented on, there is the steady decrease 
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of juvenile court cases—only 14 per cent in 1934. Almost 25 per cent of 
all children examined proved to be retarded readers, and the contribu- 
tions of the Institute to the subject of reading disability have been 
notable. The chapter on recreation pictures a type of service developed 
as in no other clinic. Scant justice is done to the noteworthy scientific 
contributions that have emanated from the Behavior Research Fund, 
earlier an integral part of the Institute. No mention is made of Dr. 
Herman Adler, whose genius for organization really led to the establish- 
ment of the Institute as it now stands. As a whole, the book is a very 
fair statement of the underlying philosophy and service of one of the most 
representative of American child guidance clinics. 


WILLIAM HEALY 
Boston 


Mental Hygiene and Education. By MANDEL SHERMAN. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. ix+295. $2.25. 


Teachers and parents should find this volume of great help in giving 
guidance to the training of children. The author has presented a lucid, 
sane, and nontechnical treatment of the kinds of experiences among chil- 
dren that are likely to produce undesirable traits of personality. Thus his 
discussion is devoted to such topics as emotional adjustment, manifesta- 
tions of personality, attitudes, conflicts, compensatory behavior, fantasy, 
neurotic behavior, and symbolic behavior. He does not attempt to push 
any single scheme of psychiatric interpretation, nor does he strive to at- 
tain an eclectic synthesis. Instead his treatment shows a judicious selec- 
tion of the more comprehensible findings and interpretations. He is dis- 
posed to view his problems primarily in terms of the experiences had by 
children through associating with the people in their immediate milieu. 
Hence his discussion will be found to be congenial and enlightening to 


sociologists. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Dealing with People. By WENDELL WuitTE. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. v+256. $2.50. 

This volume has been written with the intention of presenting in 
simple and readable form the large variety of notions contained in 
psychological and human-nature literature as to how one may influence 
human beings. The treatment is nontechnical and unsophisticated and 
should be very helpful to college undergraduates who represent the type 
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of audience that the author seems to have had in mind. The material in 
the volume has been grouped under four major divisions covered by the 
following headings: dealing with people in life-situations in general, pre- 
venting wrong-doing, preventing peculiar behavior, and furthering men- 
tal health. Inside of this framework the author deals with such items as 
presentation of one’s ideas, enhancing the personal worth of others, ques- 
tioning in an unobjectionable fashion the views or ideas of others, the 
handling of negativism, daydreaming, rationalization and repression, and 
the establishing of wholesome compensations for disabilities. Although 
the book verges occasionally on the point of being like a Sunday supple- 
ment treating the suggestive influencing of other people, it has much to 
commend it as a readable statement of what is fairly well known in this 


field. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Socialized Medicine in the Soviet. By HENry E. S1GER1st. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 378. $3.50. 


Russian Medicine. By E. Horstey Gantt. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xiiit+-214. $2.50. 


Professor Sigerist’s book furnishes the most important source of infor- 
mation thus far available on health service in the Soviet Union. In the 
Appendix he has translated a number of previously inaccessible original 
documents, defining the organization and scope of public health, the cur- 
riculum of medical schools, the control of abortions, the official salary 
schedules for medical workers, etc. At the time of the revolution the Rus- 
sian Empire had some twenty thousand physicians. In 1936 the number 
was about ninety thousand and was expected to exceed one hundred 
thousand in 1937. The number of hospital beds has been multiplied 
about three times during the same period. 

There had been a development of Zemstvo medicine which helped to 
shape a framework for rural medical care after the revolution, and, as 
both Sigerist and Gantt point out, the English and the German systems 
were influential. Yet the Soviet medical program certainly represents the 
most deliberate and comprehensive attempt ever made to apply the 
powers of modern medicine to a vast population for most of whom health 
services had been practically nonexistent. The program includes encour- 
agement of research; undergraduate and postgraduate education of phy- 
sicians and other personnel; the planned distribution of personnel and 
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institutions in relation to needs; sanitation of the environment; protection 
of groups against communicable diseases; care of mothers and children; 
and organized preventive and curative services for individuals in home, 
hospital, or workshop. The central purpose, says Sigerist, is prevention 
and control rather than merely cure of disease. Medicine is linked with 
recreation, with nutrition, and with the day’s work in the factory and on 
the farm, in closer relations than in any Western country. Of special in- 
terest is the fact that, while this system of state medicine is supported 
chiefly by a special tax upon industry, its management is largely in the 
hands of what might be called local committees of consumers (labor 
unions and peasant organizations) working with the physicians and of- 
ficials. The book is full of passages describing the correspondence between 
Soviet medicine and the Soviet philosophy, and it is difficult to judge the 
interrelations of these in the author’s mind. 

The larger part of Dr. Gantt’s little book is much cooler stuff, a rather 
dull history of Russian medicine. But the account becomes filled with 
vitality beginning with the period just after 1917, when Dr. Gantt started 
work in Russia as a member of the American Relief Administration. The 
story of the famines and epidemics which followed the revolution supplies 
vivid and substantial material for understanding the immediate point at 
which the Soviet medical system had to begin. 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 
New York City 


Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935. By ANNE E. GEDDES. Wash- 
ington: Works Progress Administration, 1937. Pp. xvii+117. 


This study by Miss Geddes is the most satisfactory attempt yet made 
to determine the national trend in relief expenditures over a period as long 
as twenty-five years. Prior to 1933 there were no national statistical series 
for relief which could be regarded as even approximately reliable, but 
there were several partial series which she was able to use. Among the 
more valuable records were those for New York City, 1910-34; New 
Haven, 1910-25; Indiana, 1910-31; relief expenditures in thirty-six large 
cities, 1916-25; and relief expenditures in sixteen cities, 1911-31. In all 
these series the trend is sharply upward, and the most important fact, 
supported by all the series, is that expenditures for relief have shown rapid 
increases, both in the aggregate and per inhabitant, since the World 
War. Part II of the study presents data for public outdoor relief and 
wage assistance during the period 1933-35, and, in spite of the difficulties 
of bringing together in a single picture the many types of relief, Miss 
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Geddes has made progress toward giving us a full picture of the situation 
during the period. 

On the critical side, attention should be called to Figure 1, a semiloga- 
rithmic chart which is incorrectly drawn and to the semilogarithmic 
charts at the end of Part II from which the vertical scales have been 


omitted. 
R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Problems in Labor Relations. By HERMAN FELDMAN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xxiii+353. $2.75. 


This is primarily a casebook consisting of problems designed to pro- 
voke critical analysis and provided with no set solutions. It is directed pri- 
marily at students seeking professional training for labor administration 
or graduate work in labor relations. But it also has some interest for the 
general student of contemporary labor history and perhaps even for the 
general reader. It takes a side glance at least at the sociologist, for the 
author professes to encourage “the vaguely sociological person to attack 
a problem more realistically, more precisely, and more independently 
than by just reading about it.” The range of problems is wide and includes 
questions of wages, hours, working conditions, unemployment, old age, 
insecurity, supervision and discipline, relations with unions, collective 
bargaining, strikes, boycotts, arbitration, and labor-relations law. The 
subtle ramifications of these problems will perhaps be of chief concern to 
the sociologist, for they illustrate to a high degree what might be thought 
of as secondary results of the play of social forces; for example, the case of 
the picketing of a baseball park because of the anti-union activities of a 
shortstop’s wife who was employed in a garment shop where the union 
workers were on strike. Not the least effective part of this excellent man- 
ual is the appendix on “‘Some Elementary Principles of Analysis and Their 
Application in the Study of Problems.”’ The outline of procedure is valu- 
able to social case-workers, to social surveyors, and to research and thesis 
writers in general. These elementary principles include effective thinking, 
apprehending the real issue, planning for comprehensiveness of treatment, 
seeking the significant, classifying data and ideas, employing conscious 
sequence, reasoning logically, exercising good judgment in recommenda- 
tions, and sharpening one’s expression. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


Northwestern University 
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The Human Value of Biology. By J. Hjort. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xii+241. $2.50. 


A Biological Approach to the Problem of Abnormal Behavior. By M. Har- 
RINGTON. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1938. Pp. 459. 


Two valuable volumes on problems of intriguing interest to the edu- 
cated and of pressing importance to society. The authors are experts in 
their respective fields, their data reliable, and their presentations clear. 
Neither author is purveying propaganda. Professor Hjort, surveying 
human society in the light of normal biological adjustment in lower ani- 
mals, writes specifically for the layman and the college student and 
stresses the scientific method as the “prolegomena”’ in all education and 
thinking. The author believes that this approach will aid “those who are 
bewildered by the sophistical postulates of our times, and are tempted to 
resign into the hands of ambitious and unscrupulous masters their free- 
dom of thought and action.” Dr. Harrington, dealing with abnormal 
human behavior, builds his psychological edifice on physiological founda- 
tions, and contrives to confound the Freudians by their own words. In 
these days when ‘“‘men in a hurry” and “‘with a mission” sound off in so 
many fields, these volumes are a welcome reminder that thinking with the 
brain instead of with the blood is still possible. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Public Medical Services: A Survey of Tax-supported Medical Care in the 
United States. By Micuaet M. Davis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+170. $1.50. 


Dr. Davis has produced the first comprehensive description and anal- 
ysis of public provisions for the sick in the United States. At a time when 
the nation is taking careful stock of its armamentarium against sickness, 
and when propaganda on “socialized medicine” is confusing the picture, 
this small volume should help to clarify thought and understanding. 

This book is, first, a review of the kinds and the extent of public medi- 
cal service. Second, it is a first trial to measure quantitatively the dimen- 
sions of the services and their costs. Third, it outlines the trends and sets 
out signposts for future progress. Dr. Davis is to be especially commended 
that he has not followed the style of many who write on this subject and 
who appear to find heat a substitute for light. 


I. S. FALK 
Washington, D.C. 
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Methodology of Social Science Research: A Bibliography. By Dorotuy 
CAMPBELL CULVER. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. 

Pp. x+159. $2.00. 

This is a selected bibliography of materials dealing with the types of 
methods and techniques which are used in research in the social sciences. 
It has been rather carefully done. The reviewer can detect only a few 
significant omissions. The references have: been rather carefully organ- 
ized under a very convenient outline. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1936. Edited by LEw1s HANKE. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+515. $3.00. 


This volume contains an annotated bibliography of the literature published 
in 1936. The bibliography is classified by chapters on anthropology, art, eco- 
nomics, education, folklore, geography, government, history, international 
relations, language and literature, and law. The chapters or their subsections 
are introduced by brief texts. The last chapter comprises articles on various 
topics, such as library surveys in the Caribbean area, national archives in South 
America, etc. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Histoire des populations du Soudan Central (Colonie du Niger). By CAPITAINE 
Y. Urvoy. (‘‘Publications du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques 
de l’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise,’’ Série A, No. 5). Paris: Librairie 
Larose, 1936. Pp. 350. 

This is essentially a political and military history of tribal migrations in 
French Nigeria. Sociological or ethnological aspects do not enter into this 
highly specialized study. The material presented is based on both archive 
studies and information obtained in the field. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Philosophy of Our Uncertainties: A Comment on the Uncertainties of Our Phi- 
losophies. By Gustave E. MuELLER. Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936. Pp. xii+237. $3.00. 


Proceeding breathlessly and enthusiastically through consideration of vari- 
ous philosophical problems—the nature of philosophy, the nature of science, 
problems of ethics, 2esthetics, social philosophy, and theology—Professor 
Mueller develops his thesis that philosophy is the dialectical union of contra- 
dictory opposites, the persistent thinking-together of stubborn aspects of exist- 
ence which persistently resist unification. Tension of opposites in reality has 
as its counterpart in thought a necessary uncertainty. The book is stimulating 
and instructive, though written in an idiom that will to many Americans be 
unfamiliar. 

CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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Changing Asia. By Econ E. Kiscn. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. 
vili+ 267. $3.00. 


This volume consists of a series of journalistic observations and impressions 
garnered by the author, who is a famous reporter, during his visits to that por- 
tion of the Soviet Union north of Afghanistan. One acquires through them a 
very sympathetic and revealing picture of the changes in the modes of living 
and forms of thought that are rapidly occurring in a population that has been 
bound by custom and tradition up until recent years. The account is of value 
not only in giving one a picture of the actual changes that are taking place in 
this portion of the world but also in throwing light on the process of social change 
as it takes place in backward communities that are suddenly launched into 
contact with modern industrial civilization. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Taxation of Banks. By LEwts H. Krmmet. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1934. Pp. x+148. $2.50. 


This is a useful compilation of facts with regard to federal and state taxation 
of banks. The author, Lewis H. Kimmel, also attempts a (rather incomplete) 
historical survey since 1921 and an analysis of the incidence of the taxes in 
question, especially of those on bank shares. His main contention is (pp. 138- 
39) that, in states with higher and less ‘“‘flexible’’ taxes than in others, the credit 
risks assumed by the banks tend to be higher, and a less favorable ratio between 
capital funds and deposits tends to be established. The data seem to support, 
to some extent, these deductions; but other factors have not been (and perhaps 
could not be at all) eliminated, so as to permit convincing evidence one way or 
the other. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota. By CALVIN F. Scumip. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. ix+325. $3.50. 


This is a rather exhaustive study of death-rates in Minnesota, with especial 
emphasis on the factors which are of interest from the medical standpoint. It 
records in detail the progress of health attainment and presents a record of 
which the state may well be proud. Naturally such a record also shows where 
future health work is needed if progress is to continue—namely, in the field of 
prevention of organic ailments. This is a field in which state efforts cannot 
possibly yield such substantial results as in the attack on germ diseases, but at 
least it is made clear where the problem of the future lies. One misses any ade- 
quate discussion of differences in mortality between urban and rural communi- 
ties, between single, married, widowed, and divorced persons, and occupational 
groups; also there is no reference to the changes in the birth-rates as they may 
affect death-rates and population trends. This is a book which will be of inter- 
est chiefly to those engaged in public health work in Minnesota. 


WaArREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In the paper, “Reflections on Communica- 
tion and Culture,’’ Robert E. Park applies the 
analysis of two basic sociological concepts to the 
ways in which the newspaper, the cinema, and 
the radio are bringing about cultural changes in 
modern society. Dr. Park is emeritus professor 
of sociology, University of Chicago, and visiting 
professor of sociology, Fisk University. 


N. S. Timasheff in his article, “The Socio- 
logical Place of Law,” continues the discussion 
begun in his earlier paper, ““What Is ‘Sociology 
of Law’?”’ published in the September, 1937, 
issue of the Journal. Dr. Timasheff, formerly 
professor of criminal law at the University of St. 
Petersburg, is now teaching courses in socio- 
logical jurisprudence and criminology at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Max Rheinstein, Max 
Pam Associate Professor of Comparative Law, 
University of Chicago, comments upon two 
points in this article, to which Dr. Timasheff re- 
plies. 


John H. Mueller analyzes the social theories 
of art in the paper, “The Folkway of Art,” and 
points out that it is more plausible to state that 
the theories of art are socially conditioned than 
that art is so determined, Dr. Mueller, associ- 
ate professor of sociology at Indiana University, 
has been carrying on research for several years 
in the sociology of art. 


In his study, ““The Psychology of Clothes,” 
Dr. Ernst Harms explains the development of 
forms of dress by means of the factors of en- 
vironment, culture, and human psychology. 
Dr. Harms, former director of the German 
Vélkerpsychologische Institut, immigrated to 
the United States as an exile three years ago 
and is at present engaged in research and teach- 
ing in New York City. His writings have been 
in the field of cultural psychology; he is now 
preparing an introduction to social psychiatry. 


In 1930 the population of the United States 
had a reproduction rate sufficient to maintain 
only a stationary population. This fact serves 
as the starting-point for the research of Bernard 
D. Karpinos reported in the article, ““The Dif- 
ferential True Rates of Growth of the White 
Population in the United States.’”’ Dr. Karpinos 
had his graduate work in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and is now assistant economist 
of the United States Public Health Service. In 


READY SEPTEMBER 20 


THE CRISIS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 


Must we conclude from the recent 
anti-democratic reactions abroad that 
the triumph of modern democracy is 
to be as short lived as it is recent? Is, 
in fact, the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people to 
perish from the earth, in spite of the 
genius of the philosophers who con- 
ceived its ideals in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the wisdom of the statesmen who 
shaped its destinies in the nineteenth, 
and the devotion of the millions who 
have already bled for its defense in the 
twentieth? 


Dr. Rappard, Director of the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Ge- 
neva, says NO; but in his discussion of 
the international scene he presents 
some startling facts regarding Nazi and 
Fascist policies and of the weaknesses 
of the democratic state. ‘These Harris 
Foundation Lectures trace the rise of 
democracy and explain the crisis which 
it faces in (1) trying to reconcile its 
two fundamental ideals—liberty and 
equality—in a highly industrialized 
civilization, (2) bucking economic effi- 
ciency, and (3) maintaining its balance 
in the international unrest which 
threatens its mainstay—peace. 


Harris FouNDATION LECTURES, 1938 


314 pages, cloth, $2.50 
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Ready September 20 


THE REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


An Analysis of Opposing 
Ideologies 


By 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


To get at the very root of the present 
Asiatic struggle—and to look into the 
future—a book like this is needed. For 
here is traced through hundreds of 
years—as revealed in the writings of 
both Chinese and Japanese scholars 
and statesmen—the profound and basic 
differences in the minds of the two peo- 
ple which have brought them to 
swords’ points often. 


Chinese have always thought that their 
civilization is alone worthy of the name, 
that diplomacy is superior to war, and 
that it is their duty to rebel against a 
bad or incompetent ruler. 


Japanese cannot admit of a bad and in- 
competent ruler since their ruler is the 
“Son of Heaven.” They have an in- 
tense pride of race, intense patriotism, 
and the desire to see their divine em- 
peror rule as large a part of the world 
as possible. Their point of view is in- 
timately related to Japanese history, 
religion, and psychology, just as is 
the incongruous Chinese attitude of 
placidity and pensiveness in face of the 
present crisis. 


216 pages, $2.00 
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his comment upon this paper, Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson, director since 1922 of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Studies, 
raises several significant questions about the 
effect of the declining and differential birth- 
rate upon national] welfare. 

Medicine as well as law has its sociological 
aspects, as indicated in the paper, “Social 
Medicine as a Field for Social Research,’”’ by 
Michael M. Davis. Dr. Davis, formerly director 
of medical service with the Julius Rosenwald 
Foundation, is now director of the Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics, which is 
engaged in the planning of a research program 
in the economic and social aspects of medicine. 


Both the increasing proportion of the aged in 
the population and the rise of the Townsend 
movement have focused public attention on the 
problem of old age. The article on “The Study 
of Senescence,” by George Lawton, outlines a 
program of research that is a necessary pre- 
liminary to a constructive program of social pro- 
vision for the aged. Dr. Lawton, consulting 
psychologist, New York City, is the director of 
a two-year study of the mental hygiene of old 
age sponsored by the Council of Humanities of 
Columbia University. 


In Letters to the Editor, Professor M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu, department of anatomy, 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
comments on points raised in the article by 
P. A. Sorokin and Robert K. Merton on social 
time, and on a previous comment by George 
Devereux on that subject. 


In the November Issue’ 


Leon Trotsky and the Natural History of 
Louis Gottschalk 


Acculturation among the Louisiana French 
T. Lynn Smith and V. J. Parenton 


Changes in Rural French-Canadian Culture 
Horace Miner 


The Negro Press Today.......F. G. Detweiler 


The Measurement and Significance of Institu- 
tional Disorganization)..... . John F. Cuber 


The Problem of Teaching Social Problems 
Richard C. Fuller 


Fertility Rates in Wisconsin, 1920-35 
Thomas C. McCormick and Paul Glick 


* Subject to revision. 
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